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Part I].—LACHESIS. 





BOOK I. 
CHAPTER VE. 


There came to me, in after years, 

A voice that said, ‘‘ Away with tears— 
Away from doubtful fray ! 

All fair things that thou couldst not save,. 

Ali good things thou didst ever crave, 
Shall all be thine to-day.” 


© Voice! if thou, in years ago, 

Hadst come to speak thy “ Be it so,” 
Amen! But after years 

Preach, Give at once, or not at all— 

And now I choose, whate’er befall, 
The battle and the tears. 


SMHE Fates, who had been so cruel to Mrs. Westwood last 

I night, were amply propitious to her in the morning. 

When Lord Wendale was announced, she and the three 

gitls were all at home, and Olympia out of the way. The 

visit was a trifle too early for the state of the drawing-room, but that 

was of little consequence compared with the fortunate absence of 

Olympia, who seemed growing dangerous as well as disagreeable. So 
the lady of The Laurels came down with her very best smile. 

She greeted the Earl with a happy mingling of deference and 
cordiality ; his eccentric shadow, Forsyth, with a somewhat less 
happy blending of cordiality with dignity. He puzzled her. She 
thought she understood about young men, and here was one 
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who appeared wedded to the companionship of a man with whom 
youth had nothing in common. It was worse than puzzling, for it 
was difficult to settle the exact degree of courtesy she ought to 
extend towards Forsyth—he might be merely a hanger-on, but then 
it is often as politic to conciliate hangers-on as their masters. 
Doubtful whether to give him one finger or five, she compromised 
the matter by offering him three. 

Of course, the host of last night and his friend could not find them- 
selves near The Laurels without calling to ask how Mrs. Westwood 
and her daughters found themselves after the ball. Meanwhile the 
three sisters appeared to answer for themselves, and did so with an 
elegant bashfulness that amply satisfied their mother. Lord Wendale 
looked beyond them as they entered, as if expecting a fourth young 
lady, but as nobody else appeared, graciously allowed himself to be 
led into a tame and one-sided discussion upon the merits of the 
village choir, for the benefit of Marian. Presently, however, Forsyth 
turned to Mrs. Westwood. 

“ But where is my old friend of Lyke Wood?” he asked. “I 
hope she is not the only one who brought away a headache from 
Beckfield ?” 

Lord Wendale gave him a look of thanks. 

“Oh, Olympia?” said Mrs. Westwood, carelessly, but with an 
addition to her instinctive distrust of the Earl’s Mephistopheles-in- 
waiting. ‘“She’s very well. I hope your lordship means to make a 
long stay at Beckfield ?” 

“I? Ah, I suppose you mean I’m but a bad neighbour, and I’m 
afraid it’s true. We must know one another better in future, even it 
I don’t stay long, and I never know where I may be in three days.” 

Mrs. Westwood coloured with pride. “I’m sure your lordship is 
the best neighbour in the world.” 

“On the contrary, I am the very worst. I even hear that you 
have never seen what I am prouder of than anything else in the 
world—of course, I mean my pictures. It is monstrous to think of 
when you live so near, and when Miss Westwood seems so interested 
in pictures, too. One thing I called for was to ask you and my 
friend the Captain to come over one day before I go” 

“Oh, that she is!” exclaimed Mrs. Westwood, catching at his 
offer almost before it was made. ‘‘Aren’t you, Marian? She used 
to do beautiful things herself—heads and flowers. It is too kind of 
your lordship! She has been so longing to see the pictures at 
Beckfield for years and years, but of course as your lordship was 
away we couldn’t presume. That is Marian’s portfolio that 
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Mr.—Mr.—is turning over now. I think if your lordship looked at 
some of them you would be surprised. I used to be considered 
accomplished myself when I was a girl, but my things were never fit 
to hold a candle to Marian’s. If your lordship would kindly name 
a day "—— 

Forsyth, having given his friend the chance of bringing Olympia’s 
name into the conversation, had turned to Marian’s portfolio, not 
because the contents particularly interested him, but because it was 
the excuse for silence that lay nearest to hishand. He was listening 
idly to the manner in which Mrs. Westwood had contrived to trump 
Lord Wendale’s card by playing Marian to his Olympia, when he 
turned over another page of the portfolio. 

Suddenly Mrs. Westwood’s sharp voice died away. He had 
turned back another page than that of a portfolio, and yet the two 
leaves were so closely bound together that they formed but one. 

His eyes fell upon the half-finished sketch of a face—of a woman’s 
face, for what else should call back living light into a man’s dull 
eyes? The four walls of Mrs. Westwood’s drawing-room opened, 
but did not show a prospect of Gressford St. Mary beyond them. 
He, Forsyth the painter, found himself riding along a rough road, 
with his arm-chair transformed into a horse that carried double 
weight—himself and the impatience that sat behind him and spurred 
him on. He was following a woman’s face, and it was the face that 
looked upon him from the sheet of drawing-paper in the portfolio of 
Marian Westwood. Before Mrs. Westwood could finish her sentence, 
he had turned back every leaf in the portfolio of twenty years. 

No wonder that the young Lord Calmont of twenty years ago, last 
heard of when he galloped away from the guinfa of Don Pedro 
Sanchez, had been lost for ever to his family and friends. He had 
entered his Fool’s Paradise through the jaws of Death, who seldom 
gives back his own. That first day’s hot gallop grew out into weeks 
and months, of which every hour was a new barrier between himself 
and home. Even if he had had the power he had not the heart to 
write and explain, “I am racing all over a whole continent in search 
of a girl whom I have lost on my wedding-day.” They must be 
strangely constituted who, in the midst of a life and death chase, can 
take pen, ink, and paper, and set down alarming and unprefaced. 
explanations that are long over-due. The end must come first, and 
then the story that led to it. 

Indeed, to send to England his unfinished story would be absurd. 
In all likelihood before it had crossed the Atlantic his search would 


be over and he would have another tale to tell. He could not fail to 
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meet with traces, though, as yet, they had always led him astray. At 
last, long after his departure from the guénta, he arrived, after much 
devious wandering, at the entrance of a little town in New Granada. 
And there, for the first time in his life, one of the richest men in 
Britain realised how in this world even one’s dreams must be paid 
for in hard coin. He had left the guinta but poorly furnished, and 
now he had spent his last farthing. 

What was to be done? He had still his horse and his pistols, and 
these might carry him to some place where he could discount his 
identity. But that would oblige him to postpone, which meant to 
give up, his seareh ; and, even had it been a less absorbing enterprise, 
he was not one to relinquish any undertaking wntil he had done his 
utmost to accomplish it. He had given up the theory that Donna 
Olympia had been carried off by bandits for the sake of ransom. 
In that case she would have been heard of long ago. It was more 
like a case of abduction, and he bitterly repented his precipitancy in 
setting out without any attempt to discover whether Don Pedro was 
better informed tham he chose to say. He was already beginning to 
comprehend the world, or at least the male portion of it—for his lost 
bride was of course an angel still. But neither love nor experience 
would avail to fill his empty pockets, and his heart itself must go 
hungry unless these could be filled. 

In this condition of mind and purse he arrived before this little 
town, towards which he fancied or hoped that he had traced his 
bride. To his surprise, however, another obstacle barred his further 
passage. Through the road had been cut a trench ; and in front of 
the trench lay a barricade of felled trees and boughs called by field 
engineers an adattis. No sooner had he pulled wp his horse in front 
of a bullfinch that would have stayed the best fox-hunter who had 
ever followed the Beckfield hounds than two shabby and ragged men, 
armed to the teeth with knives and pistols, and dressed in what was 
meant to represent some sort of military uniform, advanced, one 
from each end of the barricade, and called upon him, most need- 
lessly, to stand. One seized his bridle; the other, with unmilitary 
politeness, raised his sombrero before he spoke farther. 

‘* Have you a pass, Caballero?” 

“Why, what do you want with a pass? If you are brigands—gen- 
tlemen of fortune, I should say—I have no money ; if Custom-house 
officers, nothing to declare ; if it is the way here to ask for a passport 
on entering your town, I am a foreigner, and do not know your 
laws.” 


“That won’t pass here, Caballero. Every man, woman, and child 
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who comes without a pass is a suspected spy, and must enter under 
arrest, whether he pleases or no.” 

“A spy? By whose orders? Is that the rule of your town? I must 
say it is a strangely inhospitable one. What can you wish to 
conceal ?” 

“« By the orders, Caballero, of the Lieutenant-General Den Miguel 
de Flores y Matamoras, holding this place under General Bolivar, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Liberty. If you are a foreigner, 
you would know better than to travel without a pass in time ef war.” 

“ How on earth is one to tell when this inexplicable continent of 
yours is at peace or war?” 

“There is something in that, Caballero,” said the soldier, giving a 
significant touch to the part of his dress where the pocket might 
possibly be. “ At peace yesterday—at war to-day. By rights, I and 
my comrade here should bring you before the Lieutenant-General as 
a spy—and we are not over tender with spies. But still, if” and 
he held out his hand with a courteous bow. “We are soldiers of 
liberty, Caballero—and Liberty is poor.” 

“Which means you want to be bribed to betray your post? Well, 
to prove to you that I am an honest traveller, I am not provided with 
the first requisites of a spy—I have neither a pass nor a penny.” 

“How?” exclaimed the sentry, drawing himself up proudly and 
fiercely as he twirled up his long moustachios, “‘ How? An honest 
traveller without a maravedi? An honest traveller talking of bribes to 
a soldier of liberty? You shall enter and excuse yourself to the 
Lieutenant-General for trying to corrupt the guard. Dismount, and 
deliver your arms.” 

The first impulse of the Englishman was to resist ; but, in spite of 
appearances, he had not, as yet, wholly lost his sanity. He was com- 
pelled to dismount, with a pistol at his ear, and to see his horse, his 
sole companion for months past, led off captive, knowing too surely 
that he should never see him again. He was deprived of his arms, 
and his pockets were searched, with the result of much disappoint- 
ment to his captors. Then he was marched off by four ragged 
soldiers of liberty to a temporary guard-house, there to remain, as 
well as he could make out, till he should be brought before the 
Lieutenant-General. Under such circumstances one anticipates the 
worst ; and it seemed likely enough, from what he had already seen, 
that the representations of a penniless man might not be received 
with implicit credence in that part of New Granada. Everybody 
knows what is done with spies. His search for Donna Olympia had 
not impossibly come to a very sudden end indeed. 
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Not that he meant to yield to the very worst without a struggle. 
Under any other circumstances such a real adventure as this would 
have suited him to perfection. He would have trusted implicitly to 
his talent for falling on his legs, and have looked forward to an 
experience of the perils of warfare as something to remember and 
talk about for the rest of his days. But to be thus stopped short on 
the most promising track he had yet found was too bitter a dis- 
appointment. Even if he should get free in time he had lost his 
horse and his arms, and would have to pursue his quest in a country 
disturbed and bewildered by war. Till his task was ended, he could 
not afford to die: and the thought made him, who would otherwise 
have met with a light heart any conceivable twist or turn of fortune, 
feel towards death almost like a coward. 

But Fortune had, in her budget of caprices, at least one twist 
for which, even though he was seeking it, he was the least of all 
prepared. 

After pacing the empty guard-room for the best part of an hour, 
revolving the chances of escape if the Lieutenant-General should prove 
a man of sense, planning them in case he should prove otherwise, 
and listening to the tread of the two sentries who, for full precaution, 
had been stationed outside, the door opened, and the same four 
ragged soldiers who had escorted him appeared again, conducting 
another prisoner. 

Before he fairly saw her he knew who hadcome. The door closed 
again. 

“ Olympia !” 

Why did she not come at once to his arms? He, in one moment, 
had forgotten even where they were. He had not died, and the lost 
was found. And yet—she only drew back towards the door. 

He moved towards her—she held out both her hands, as if to 
keep him at arm’s length, and then, letting down her veil, made him 
the grandest of curtseys. 

“Sefor Francis,” she said, “ pray forgive me for having given you 
so much trouble! I suppose you will now go back to Buenos 
Ayres? Give my love to my father, and tell him that I had found 
another way to escape Santa Fé than marrying you. He will under- 
stand. When I tell you that I am married, you will forgive me, I 
am sure. There—our comedy is over, and now we will be as good 
friends as you please.” 

He swung round on his heel and turned away without a word. 
The comedy was over, and the tragedy had begun. No doubt she 
was incapable of comprehending the wound she gave: all is fair in 
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love, and laughter is the privilege of winners. What pity could she 
feel for the dolt-lover in her drama, who had thus let himself be made 
her father’s tool? Such love as his had been was not included in the 
shallows of her philosophy. 

But, fool as he may have been in her magnificent eyes that even 
now could not refrain from making the most of themselves, he was 
not such a fool as to protest and plead. He was hardly conscious of 
another visit from another soldier, who said to her with a bow, 
“The Lieutenant-General permits the passage of yourself and your 
husband,” and who conducted her from the guard-room. He was 
hardly more conscious when he himsel was marched by an absurdly 
strong force to a house proclaimed by the bustle round it and the 
flag above it to be the head-quarters of the Lieutenant-General. He 
knew, however, that he was brought into the presence of a handsome, 
olive-complexioned man who looked the only soldier in his own 
army, and who asked shortly and at once, 

“What is your name ?” 

“John Francis,” he answered like a machine. 

“ Whence come you ?” 

“ From England.” 

“ Have you papers ?” 

“ No. ”» 

“ Your business here ?” 

“To enlist in the Army of Liberty.” 

And so the heir to the Earldom of Wendale, under the name of 
John Francis, became a penniless and desperate volunteer in the 
service of the Republic of New Granada. Less than ever had he the 
thought or the means of writing home. His silence was not unna- 
tural—it was inevitable: he had been outlawed by Fate, and he 
assumed, in the depths of youthful despair and self-contempt, thut life 
and its duties were nothing to him any more. 

War, as seen from the ranks, is itself adream. He did his duty 
as a soldier among the miscellaneous army inte which he had been 
thrown. But he lived morally, as well as physically, from hand to 
mouth, and, as he never sought distinction, the merit of whatever he 
did was easily taken by other hands. Pride, the only invincible 
passion, forbade him to scramble with such comrades even for glory. 
He was present at the great battles of Bojaca and Ayacucho, 
always as a private soldier, and, when peace came at last, was left a 
beggar upon the face of the world. Then, at last, when his fever 
had been cooled by such blood-letting, a passion of home-sickness 
came over him. He travelled on foot to Lima, and worked his 
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way before the mast to Liverpool. Even then he did not write 
home. To whom should he write at the end of years and their 
changes ? What he had to tell must be told either by word of mouth, 
or not at all. Meanwhile, he, too, had been in Arcadia : and, if the 
heart had gone out of it, the eyes that had once ruled there still 
remained. Not even proved treachery can kill the ghost of Love— 
a ghost cannot be slain. : 

Arrived in England, he found that the reappearance of the lost 
Lord Calmont would be nothing less than a bombshell thrown into 
the great house at Beckfield. 

His father was dead—he did not dare to speculate how much or 
how little his own absence might have to do with the premature 
death of a strong man. His brother, by a decision of the House of 
Lords, was in possession of the title and of the estates also—and, 
by way of crowning complication, was married and the father of a 
son and heir: there was a new Viscount Calmont as well as a new 
Earl of Wendale. 

Casuists may find scope for argument in deciding how far the late 
Lord Calmont and the true Earl of Wendale was or was not justified 
in making others suffer for his own folly. John Francis did not think 
twice about the matter. In that house, family affection had always 
been singularly strong. He was not by nature ambitious ; he was 
accustomed to a harder life than that of a labourer on his own estates, 
and he was not one to find consolation in acoronet. He had died to 
the satisfaction of everybody, even of the lawyers: and to remain 
dead was the best thing he could do for his own. He had made 
his bed and sown his field, and so must he reap and lie. 

The decision was not hard, for he never dreamed of coming to any 
other. But, though it was easy for a gentleman to be generous, it 
was not easy for a home-sick man to banish himself from home. If 
he could only have gone once to Beckfield and openly prevailed 
upon his brother to accept his act of self-renunciation—but that was 
of course impossible. Judging others by himself, he put himself in his 
brother’s place and answered himself in his own words. There was 
only one means of carrying out his scheme—the most guarded, the 
most rigid, the most consistent silence. Of course he must take as 
strong a vow against marriage as if he had been a monk—but that 
was nothing. He yearned for Beckfield, not for its possession. The 
only compromise he dared permit himself was to remain in England, 
where he might take an unsuspected interest in the family fortunes 
while remaining himself unseen and unknown. For a livelihood he 
could turn to advantage the talent for art that he had inherited 
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through many generations of Calmonts and had long practised as an 
amateur—for recreation, there was London. So, finding his way to 
that insatiable ocean, where he might lose himself more completely 
than among the prairies, he spent his mornings in doing such hack- 
work as a draughtsman in those days might find, and his nights in 
gambling away what he had earned during the day. His friends in 
the Army of Liberty had gambled like demons of play : and even the 
most heartbroken must pass the time. The pieces ofa broken heart 
have always been admirably fit to make dice of, when they are fit for 
nothing else in the world. 

To have experienced what he had experienced and to live as he 
had lived upon nothing stronger than water would have been the only 
inconsistency of which man is absolutely incapable. His daily work, 
his nightly excitement, his want of purpose, his war with memory, his 
solitude, all called fer the Arch-Comforter—the Unholy Spirit who 
obeys no Vade Retre. But, if truth lies in a well, another proverb 
gives authority for holding that well to be a well of wine. 

It was thus that once, under circumstances that need no colouring, 
John Francis the gambler became Francis the forger, whom we once 
met on the road from Weyport Gaol. ‘Truth, looking up from her 
well, bade him in that unguarded and penniless moment draw a 
cheque in favour of a luckier player upon a bank that would gladly 
have honoured it had all been known, and to sign it “Calmont,” as 
he had signed his cheques when sober in former days. 

It was too late, however, to draw back now. He had enough self- 
respect left not to let the prospect of a gaol bully or frighten him into 
breaking a deliberate silence that he had hitherto kept in spite of 
every imaginable temptation. There was no attempt at heroism or 
consciousness of martyrdom in letting himself be convicted as a 
forger for a slip of his pen into truth. He was still gentleman enough 
not to betray his trust, though self-imposed, to save his own paltry 
reputation. It mattered nothing what became of a man with no 
friends. But to come forward and say “I am Lord Wendale, who 
proclaim that I have been leading the life of a blackguard, and who 
now destroy the moral rights of others acknowledged by myself for 
years in order to save myself from getting my deserts”—the thing 
was not to be done. 

But not even yet was the battle over. When sobered by the disci- 
pline of a prison, the temptation came back in a new guise. Age 
was falling upon him: the warmth of loyalty towards kinsmen whom 
he knew not was waning dull and dim. It was one thing to face an 
untried martyrdom boldly and with a young heart—it was another 
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thing to face the world’s and life’s October, a martyr with all the 
thorns and without the crown. He felt an unutterable longing to lie 
down and rest, even with an uncared-for coronet for a pillow. What 
other pillow might he find? To choose between generosity and 
wealth is less hard than to decide between generosity and ease. 

Then it was that the discharged convict, wandering along the bank 
of pebbles, threw one of them at the floating piece of sea-drift that 
seemed to represent himself, the relic of a human bark gone down. 
Should that symbol of resolution, a missile sent straight to its mark, 
strike the wood, he would keep his resolve—should it miss, he would 
yield. Fate, to whom vows are made, is competent to release from 
vows. 

But Fate was inexorable—the sea-drift was struck fairly, as we 
know. It is sufficient honour to him that he did not aim to miss, 
and then call his failure the hand of Destiny. Then, committed to 
his vow of silence once more, not even the vi!lage spire of Gressford 
St. Mary, unseen for fourteen long years, not even its chimes, every 
note of which was a memory, could tempt him, even though for the 
sake of coming home again he sought in vain to become a day 
labourer in his own fields—though he took charity from his nephew 
and, out of sheer hunger, was driven to steal a loaf of bread from a 
tenant who would have left him to starve. 

He had his reward. When his own brother's son, for whom, though 
unknowing and unknown, he had chosen to give up even the name of 
an honest man, rode up in all the glory of youth and strength of 
beauty, the home-longing within him grew into infinite tenderness. 
Though all the right was on his side, and had he felt himself free 
in honour, his hand could never have thrust from Bayard’s saddle the 
young man who represented all that remained of his lost home. And 
when the same young man, alone out of all the world, held out his 
hand to the pauper felon—how his heart brimmed over with tears, 
how he henceforth vowed love and loyalty towards him to whom he 
gave far more than he could ever receive, who shall say? He 
thought himself grateful—as givers are wont to do. 

And now, here in the drawing-room of a stranger, in the portfolio 
of a school-girl, lay before him the phantom of the face that had 
been the fountain of all these things. 


Even as the Caliph, at the angel’s bidding, lived through all the 
events of a life of three score years and ten during the one moment 
of plunging his face into a basin of water, so did all this history flash 
with revived life through the heart of him who was now called 
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Forsyth before his sudden exclamation had made Mrs. Westwood 
and her girls turn round. By the time the four pairs of eyes were 
upon him, the habit of silence had regained its power. The 
smothered exclamation had not left a tremor on his lips, and the 
quick light in his dull eyes had been unseen. 

“This is rather cleverly done,” he said coldly. “I did not expect 
to find a brother artist in Gressford—a sister artist, I suppose I 
should say.” 

“ He is an artist, then,” thought Mrs. Westwood, relieved at being 
able to place the old gentleman on his true social level, and thus 
to regulate her behaviour towards him accordingly. ‘I was sure he 
couldn’t be one of the aristocracy—Oh yes, indeed,” she said, with 
more ease than before, “that is one of Marian’s. I was sure you 
would be surprised.” 

“Miss Marian’s ?” he asked doubtfully and disappointedly. “Is 
it possible ”—— 

“Let me see it,” said the great connoisseur. ‘ Yes—very good, 
very good indeed—excellent. Allow me to congratulate you, Miss 
Marian. Forsyth’s hard to please, and I’m harder still.” 

But he, too, spoke coldly. It was not Marian’s drawings that he 
had come to praise. The young lady blushed; but then it would 
look so foolish to make explanations about a trumpery drawing, and 
her mother would not be best pleased by her saying, “ It isn’t mine, 
it is my cousin Olympia’s.” She had no opportunity. When, indeed, 
is there ever a good opportunity for confession in such cases, unless 
it is not found but made ? 

It was the entrance of Olympia herself, followed by Gerald, that, 
by diverting attention, may have baulked Miss Pender’s act of 
justice. It was a simple matter, but simple things were getting 
uncomfortably entangled that morning. Mrs. Westwood, in the 
bottom of her heart, knew pretty well whom the Earl had really come 
to see; and Olympia knew it too, and Gerald had his own jealous 
guesses. It was anything but a common morning call, indepen- 
dently of the fact that the morning caller was an Earl. Mrs. 
Westwood would have sung “ unc dimittis” for such an honour 
two days ago; now she only prayed, “ Dismiss my visitors.” She 
was bitterly vexed with Olympia for two things; both for having 
stayed out so long, considering who had been her companion, and 
for having come back so soon, considering who was to be found 
at home. The two offences, being inconsistent, were doubly unpar- 
donable, seeing that neither could be forgiven without unforgiveness 
of the other. 
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Olympia saw the sour look she knew so well come over her aunt’s 
face, and her own spirits rose accordingly. Her star was in the 
ascendant that morning. Her party was gathering force. She was 
quite sure of Gerald, and almost sure of the Earl. Of Forsyth she 
was not quite so sure. She could not get rid of the haunting 
consciousness that he was secretly laughing at her, and that robbed 
her of her ease. Had she known that he also was in the drawing- 
room, she would not have been quite so ready to appear without 
preparation. , 

The visitors stayed to lunch, Mrs. Westwood arranging everybody 
at table with an ingenuity through which Olympia saw, and which 
she resolved to defeat as soon as possible. Lord Wendale sat 
between the hostess and Marian ; Olympia on the same side, between 
Forsyth and her uncle, who had by this time lounged in from his 
all-absorbing and pressing want of something to do; Gerald among 
his three sisters on the other side of the table, not displeased to see 
that Olympia was neither beside nor even in sight of the Earl. She 
thought Forsyth more disagreeable than ever : so far from attempting 
to continue his conversation of last night, he did not appear more 
conscious of her presence than if she had been made of stone. He 
talked stupidly to the Captain about trout in the Beck, and rather at 
random. After lunch, too, when they all strolled out upon the 
lawn, Mrs. Westwood managed very well. There is always a way of 
directing chance, and she was by no means unversed therein. Lord 
Wendale, in spite of his efforts to the contrary, could not shake off 
Mrs. Westwood and Marian, whom she kept close under her wing ; 
nor could Olympia get free from Forsyth. It was as though he and 
her aunt were in league. The Captain, in his simplicity of soul, 
assumed that nothing could possibly interest the landlord of The 
Laurels more than taking a look round ; and he too aided the con- 
spiracy by combining the various groups into one and marching them 
off under his lead. Olympia took advantage of the opportunity to stay 
behind, and was about to escape into the house, when she found her 
Old Man of the Sea still by her side. 

“What on earth shall I do with him?” she thought, as she vainly 
waited for him to break silence. “If I say it’s a fine day, I suppose 
he’ll only say it’s a wet one. I wish 4e would say it’s a fine day : then 
I would tell him I hate fine days. Anyhow, if he wants to talk, it’s for 
him to begin, not me.” 

But she wronged her companion in setting down his silence to the 
score of stupidity. He would have been less silent had he been a 
martyr to shyness. When he spoke it was with an abruptness that 
startled her. 
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“Miss Westwood,” he said, “when I was turning over that port- 
folio on the drawing-room table, I came by chance on the drawing of 
a face. Your mother ”—— 

“ My aunt, you mean,” she interrupted quickly. — 

“Told me that it was drawn by Miss Marian—but she was 
wrong. It was by you.” 

“I dare say. But I’m sorry I left it about, for real artists to see. 
I suppose it was very bad ?” 

“Very. Is it a portrait?” 

“A portrait? No—who would it be a portrait of? It only 
came out of my own head, that’s all. And if it’s so bad, why do you 
ask me?” 

“‘ Yes—but it must have come into your head first, before it could 
come out again. If it is not copied, you must have seen some face 
like that. Nobody ever yet created a new face, and never will. I 
am a painter, you know, and take an interest in things that come in 
and out of people’s brains, however bad they may be. Where did 
you see that face? Think, if you can.” 

“ Sure, I’ll tell you and welcome, if I knew.” 

“ Then you really do not know? Impossible.” 

She coloured, for her temper was never very far away. ‘‘ Why 
would I tell you I don’t know if Ido? I did it to please myself, 
and never thought if it was good or bad till now.” 

“ Forgive me—I only meant it was too strange to understand. 
You must have studied that face deeply, I should have thought, to 
make it so real. You have never seen any pictures, Lord Wendale 
tells me, and if you had seen any it is not likely that you would have 
met with any that are unknown to me—and, as I said, I cannot give 
you credit for being a greater genius than Raphael.” 

Was he laughing at her again? She was beginning to get really 
angry. 

“ And so,” he went on, without noticing her deepening colour, “I 
came to the conclusion that you must somewhere have seen that face, 
and at some time—that it must have fixed itself in your mind— 
that you must, perhaps without knowing it, have brooded and 
dreamed over it—that whenever you took up a pencil it was that 
face that always came—that it gradually took form and expression 
under your hand, until when the first—stranger, like myself, saw it, 
he felt it to be a real woman, not only to your fancy, but one whom 
you must have seen. That is all I meant to say.” 

Some new accent in his voice made her feel that he was not laugh- 
ing at her now, whatever his words might mean. She began to feel 
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interested—it was a new sensation to be talked to about herself, and, 
though she comprehended nothing of what he said, Mr. Forsyth did 
not seem to be quite so stupid after all. 

“Ts it really so curious?” she asked. “I thought it was all 
nothing at all. I don’t remember when I did not draw that face 
whenever I got a pencil into my hand, and drew just whatever came. 
I dare say you'ld find dozens like it, if you looked into some of my 
holes and corners.” 

“Just what I thought. What is the first thing you remember ?” 

“ Is he a little touched ?” she thought, and looked round to see if 
she was within reach of aid in case of need. She had read, however, 
that even an undoubted madman is safe if you humour him, so she 
answered, 

“The very first thing? Oh, I don’t know—I’ve always dreamed 
so much at night, that I never know for certain about things very 
long ago, whether they’re real, or if I’ve only thought them. There 
was my coming over to England.” 

“ Ah—you were not born in Engiand, then ?” 

“IT came from New York, so Uncle John used to tell me when 
I’ve asked him what made me think of coming over the sea. And 
when I read about Indians and big forests, and even about fighting, 
I seem to have known them before I read of them; and it’s not so 
with other things. The first thing I’ld remember? I'ld say it was 
being hunted on horseback by wild men with bows and arrows—if it 
wasn’t a dream.” 

“ But there are no forests in New York, and no Indians,” 

“Aren't there? Then I suppose I’m wrong.” 

“Miss Westwood,” he said at last, after a pause, “I wish to try an 
experiment. I am going to test your memory. How old are you?” 

It was a singular question to put abruptly to a young lady, but the 
whole tone of his conversation had already made her take as a matter 
of course anything that he might choose to say. Besides, she would 
have willingly told anybody her age, whatever it might be, if she had 
only known. She was not yet too old to be ashamed of never 
having had a birthday. 

“ Indeed, I don’t know.” 

“ Never mind ; so much the better. It gives my experiment freer 
play. Ihave before me a picture that is somehow connected with 
yours. If I am not right in thinking so, I will paint another, and so 
go on until you see it as clearly as I. We are not in The Laurels. 
We are not even in Gressford ; we are farther off even than Beckfield. 
We are in a place—what shall we name it? Perhaps it has no name. 
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This lawn on which we are standing widens into an immense green 
circle, of which the edge meets the sky. Those white clouds above 
us pass away ; we are under an immense blue dome, with the sun for 
a window, through which we catch a glimpse of a golden sky beyond. 
You almost expect to hear the ripple of the gold as it streams through. 
But even that is silent. All is seen, nothing heard. I don’t ask 
you to remember any such place—you, who have passed all your 
life at Gressford—but ”—— 

“You mean, have I ever been there in a dream?” 

“You have, then?” . 

“Often and often. You are telling me one of my own dreams.” 

“Did you ever read of such a place?” 

“No, never. I can’t guess where you mean.” 

“And when you dream of standing in such a place, tell me what 
happens then. I am a connoisseur in dreams—I know them all ; 
and I know what they mean sometimes.” 

She opened her eyes upon him ; she began to be glad that Aunt 
Caroline had thrown the burden of the plain old painter upon her 
shoulders, if he took to painting for her her own dream-pictures. 

“Then will you tell me what mine mean?” she asked, eagerly. 
“Oh, there are thousands of wonderful things. Only ’twas when I 
was younger I used to dream more—I don’t so much now. I’m afraid 
to tell you what I dream of, it is all so strange; and one can’t talk 
what one feels like books do. If I had colours, and knew how to 
use them—but what’s the use? One couldn’t paint a rainbow. 
Then there are the people ”——— 

“ The lady of the face?” 

“Not always. They used to talk in words that I knew what they 
meant, though I couldn’t understand.” 

“Let me see—it would be verse that a child would recall, of 
course. ‘ A/ salir del sol dorado.’” 

“Mr. Forsyth, you are a wizard !” 

“Indeed. And why?” 

“They are the very words I have heard.” 

“Did I not tell you I am an interpreter of dreams? You say 
Mrs. Westwood is not your mother. Do you remember her, or your 
father ?” 

She flushed up once more, ready to fight upon her old battle- 
ground, though as yet no attack had been made. “ My father was a 
soldier,” she said, “and he married a lady in America, and they’re 
dead—that’s all I know.” 

“You don’t remember such a name as Sanchez? But of course 
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not ; children would not notice surnames, and Olympia is your own 
name.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, eagerly ; “sure you don’t mean you know 
more about me than Uncle John or Aunt Car'line?” Her heart 
began to beat; she knew not what might be coming to her from 
him whom she now began to regard with the awe that attaches to 
mysteries. 

“ No—I know nothing,” he answered shortly. Silence with him 
must be absolute ; not a word must he let drop that might hereafter 
be gathered up again. “ Tell me, are you happy here?” 

“Oh, I’'ld be happy enough if : had my own way. Only every- 
thing is so mean and small when I read and think what a great 
world it is, with so much to be felt and done, and how nothing ever 
comes to me. But it’s foolish talking like that to you,” she inter- 
rupted herself. “You think people ought to sit down with their 
hands before them, and keep their sheep and wait for what comes ; 
as if anything ever came to The Laurels, except the butcher and the 
baker. I’ld give the world to be a man !” 

“Tt’s clear she’s heart-whole,” thought Forsyth. “ How strange it 
would be if Fate had written an alliance between an Earl of Wendale 
and a descendant of Don Pedro Sanchez after all!” He could 
almost fancy himself sitting once more in the paradise-garden of the 
guinta. But there was one difference ; and he felt almost tenderly 
towards the lost love of his youth, when he learned that she—for she 
it must have been—had entered the Palace of Truth whose gateway 
is the grave, and had left behind her one whose eyes were the same, 
but in whose tones it was impossible for him, however prejudiced 
against speaking eyes, to detect a false ring. 

Yes—Olympia Westwood was the child of Olympia Sanchez— 
that was clear. Her father, no doubt, had been one of those 
numerous adventurous Englishmen who had joined the foreign 
legion of his old commander-in-chief, General Bolivar. That would 
account for the hurried elopement of Don Pedro’s daughter; that 
would account for his last meeting with her in New Granada. What 
is there, on the face of this whole earth, more pathetic than the 
meeting of a man, who has outlived passion, with its phantom, still 
young, while he is old? Olympia Westwood was very far from 
being an exact reproduction of Olympia Sanchez; but she was the 
living image of what her lover had once believed Olympia Sanchez 
to be. She was the belief of youth for once justified by the eyes 
of age. 

It is at such moments that one forgives; and Forsyth forgave. 
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He was sitting by the side of his own youth, not in a dream, but in 
the flesh ; and the thought, like a sip from the cup that made Faustus 
young again, sent a long-forgotten thrill through his veins. 

As for her, having been so thoroughly interested in herself, she 
had grown interested in her companion, and not the less because he 
and his words set all her thoughts wandering astray. His sometimes 
sharp words had forced her into speaking out as she felt, just as it is 
the cold and cutting steel that strikes the hidden spark from the 
stone. She was sorry when her uncle, at the head of the rest of the 
party, returned, and when Lord Wendale, giving up at last all hope 
of improving his acquaintance with Olympia that day, sulkily escaped 
from Mrs. Westwood and Marian back to Beckfield. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Love, by a hundred veils, his Sun 
Doth strive to hinder and to dim— 
But myriad are the shapes that don 
His bright disguise, who know not Him. 


“Joun,” said Mrs. Westwood to the Captain, about half an hour 
after the visitors had taken their departure, “‘ I don’t know what’s to 
be done with Olympia. What a name it is, to be sure—I shall never 
get used to saying it if I live toa hundred. She’s getting beyond my 
control.” 

“Impossible, my dear. Why, she is but a child.” 

“T can manage most people, John ”—— 

“‘ Everybody, I should say, my dear.” 

“ but there’s a medium in all things, therefore there’s a medium to 
one’s duty. It’s disgraceful.” 

“What's disgraceful, Carry ?” 

“ Do you mean to say, John, you can’t see what’s going on under 
your very nose? Do you mean to say you haven’t seen how Olympia’s 
setting her cap at Lord Wendale?” 

“ Bless my soul, no! Why, he never said a word to her, from first 
to last. How could he, when he was attending to my improvements 
—and very proper too ?” 

“John! When did you ever hear me say that Lord Wendale was 
after Olympia? I said Olympia was after Lord Wendale. It was all 
I could do to keep her away from his heels—I should call it immo- 
dest if I chose to say such a word. And then there’s -Gerald— 
nobody ever called me blind, and it won’t be her fault if he isn’t made 
VoL. XII., N.S. 1874. 
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a fool of too. I declare I’m afraid to let him out of my sight when 
that girl’s by.” 

“ What ?” 

“Ah, I thought I should surprise you at last. Mark my words, 
John ” 

“‘T can’t believe it—I won’t believe it. I'll be hanged if it’s true 
—I wouldn’t have it, bless my soul, not for a million.” 

Mrs. Westwood stared to find her easy-going husband wake up 
into warmth about anything—but so much the better. 

“T should think not, indeed! But if anything happens you can’t 
lay the blame on me, that’s all.” 

“ By—Jupiter, Caroline, F’ld sooner see them in their graves than 
hear you say there’s a chance of its being true.” 

“I’m glad you see it in so proper a light, John—very glad indeed. 
I wish there was somewhere we could send her to just while Gerald’s 
here—not to speak of Lord Wendale.” 

“Why, they’ve been brought up together since they were babies— 
how could anybody have dreamed of such a thing?” Mrs, Westwood’s 
eyes opened wider and wider as he began to walk up and down in a 
state of agitation that certainly did not seem called for even from her 
own point of view. “ Bless my soul !—How far has it gone?” 

‘Well, John, I hope not far—but young men are so easily 
infatuated. It’s best to make sure, that’s all—and as you're so 
opposed to it ”—— 

“Opposed? I’ld cut my throat sooner, that’s all. Why” 

“ And therefore, John, I’ve been thinking what she would have to 
do if anything happened to you or your brother George. And so, as 
she’ld have to get her own living, it seems to me she ought to begin 
to learn. Other girls go out as governesses when they’re years and 
years younger, and though I wouldn’t let her teach the alphabet to 
one of my own children, if I had any young enough, it’s different of 
course with those that can’t afford to pay high.” 

“My dear, you gave me quite a turn! Anything—anything—it 
there’s a chance of what you say, send her to Jericho. But I can’t 
believe it now ”—— 

“John! Did you ever know me wrong since I was born?” 

“ My dear, if you’re right I shall go out of my senses if she stays 
in the house an hour.” 

And so Mrs. Westwood, too astonished at so rapid a victory to 
improve it by adding another word, had nothing to do but execute 
the orders of banishment she had received. What could have made 
her husband, who, in the nooks and corners of his heart, loved 
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Olympia at least as dearly as he loved his own son, enter so headlong 
into her own fears with regard to Gerald? She was almost disap- 
pointed at having to carry out what was the will of another rather 
than her own. She could only console herself with making her 
battle-royal as public as possible, and bringing her great guns down 
upon Olympia in the sight of all The Laurels. 

She seldom wasted a smile upon her own family circle, but she had 
never presided so grimly over the soup as she did that day. It was 
Julia that innocently fired the first gun. 

“Do you know,” she said, to the whole party at large, “‘there’s 
somebody staying at the Black Prince ?” 

“Indeed?” asked the Captain abstractedly. 

“Yes. I heard it from old Mrs. Wicken. It’s an officer, too—a 
Major Sullivan. They think he’s recruiting. Don’t you think it 
would be nice, mamma, if we asked him here?” 

“ Major Sullivan?” asked Gerald, looking up quickly, and glancing 
at Olympia. 

“Sullivan?” said Mrs. Westwood. “Why, that’s the very man’s 
name that saved Gerald when Olympia tried to drown him in the 
pond. I never forget names, never, though your father was very 
close about it, and I never knew why.” 

The Captain hastily poured out a glass of wine, and Gerald, 
remembering the acquaintanceship claimed by the Major, saw that 
it was not with a very steady hand. 

““What—the Major here?” he said nervously. ‘“ Yes, no doubt 
he’s recruiting ; no doubt of it. But as for having him here, that’s. 
another thing—isn’t it, my dear?” 

“Quite another thing,” said Mrs. Westwood, with decision—for 
once agreeing with her lord and master. “ Military gentlemen are 
not at all suitable acquaintances in a family of girls when they come 
without proper introduction. You may call on him, of course, John, 
and judge if he’s an eligible acquaintance. Not that I have any pre- 
judice against majors—in fact, I detest prejudice, and I’ve known some 
majors at Clifton who were really excellent men—but then they were 
on half-pay. Only I don’t and won’t have it spread about over all 
the mess tables in England that a young man can’t come to Gress- 
ford without having caps set at him. I’m sure it’s disgraceful ; and 
that you know, John, as well as me.” 

“Mamma!” cried out the chorus, “ what can you mean?” 

“ I know what Aunt Car’line means,” said Olympia. 

** And pray, what do I mean?” 

“ That I want to be Countess of Wendale.” 
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“Tt seems the cap fits better than I thought for,” said Mrs. 
Westwood, and a dead silence followed her words. The battle had 
come. 

“Nonsense, mother,” said Gerald. “I’m sure Olympia doesn’t 
think of any such foolery.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Olympia, quietly and gravely. 
“Wait till he asks me, and then I'll see. I should like to be a 
countess. All the same, though, I’ll wait and see the ,Major first 
before I make up my mind.” 

Gerald drew a sigh of relief. He could read the jest in her eyes 
that belied her words. But Mrs. Westwood did not choose to have 
the matter turned off with a jest, and she saw the colour beginning 
tot ade out of Olympia’s cheek-—a sure sign that she was on the 
point of gaining the full advantage of a good temper, as cold tempers 
like hers are called, over a bad one. 

“T never heard anything so shamefaced !” she exclaimed sharply. 
“ As though lords and majors would look at a child like you twice 
with a pair of tongs! If there’s one thing I hate it’s girls that are 
always running their heads on young men. I’m glad all this has 
come out; very glad indeed. I shall know whatto do. Your uncle 
knows what we were talking about just before dinner, don’t you, 
John?” 

“§ I, my dear ?” 

“Yes. And you said if Olympia did not mend her ways she 
must go.” 

“It was you said that, my dear. But still, why, of course, don’t 
you know” 

“ What—did you say that, Uncle John?” asked Olympia, while he 
was trying to bring out something, with the look and voice of Cesar 
when he saw his friend among his foes. The Captain hung his 
head, and silence descended once more. 

But Gerald was not going to stand such a scene as this. He had 
a sense of justice—a virtue that most men learn at sea—and it was 
outraged. He faced his mother with his deepest voice and most 
manly air. 

“ I don’t know what’s come to you all,” he said, “since I’ve been 
away. There’s nothing going on but quarrelling. I know Olympia 
better than anybody, and I won’t have her put upon; no, not if she 
wanted to marry all the earls in England, and all the dukes 
besides.” 

This was speaking out; it was a breath of honest sea-air in that 
house of little thoughts and little things. Olympia threw him a look 
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of thanks that bound her champion to stand by her henceforth 
through thick and thin. . 

“There!” said Mrs. Westwood, turning to the Captain in bitter 
triumph. “ Didn’t I tell you so? Didn't I tell you that even Gerald 
isn’t safe under the same roof with Olympia?” 

Gerald blushed crimson. Mrs. Westwood had made a few foolish 
speeches in her time, but that was the most foolish she had ever 
made. 

“You are unjust, mother,” he began warmly. “I” 

‘So it has come to this, has itP—I am to be lectured by my own 
son! He is to go against me for the sake of a girl who would make 
eyes at the coal-scuttle if nobody else was by. I suppose you'll be 
wanting to marry her next, I suppose—a girl without a penny, that 
would take a boy like you for a fis aller when she can’t get her 
majors and her lords.” 

We have known Olympia out of temper before—but we have never 
known her in a rage till now. She had been accused of treason to 
romance—she had been called a rank and fortune huntress. _In all 
the books she had ever read such had been held up to measureless 
contempt and scorn. But the shot that had enraged her made 
Gerald all at once hard and stern. He looked at her glowing 
cheeks and eyes, and his heart swelled—he began to realise the sort 
of life his old playmate had been leading at The Laurels while he was 
away, and did not realise that she herself might have been not wholly 
guiltless of her own troubles. 

“ Mother,” he said, glowing with eagerness, “I do think you are 
unjust—I can’t help saying so. Olympia is as good a girl as ever 
stepped, and I’m—I’m Hanged if I sit by and not say so.” 

“Poor boy, poor boy !” sighed Mrs. Westwood with contemplative 
pity. “I see how it is—but it’s only fancy, I know that, and it'll 
pass off when you’ve seen another girl or two. But—lI have a 
mother’s duty, and it must be done. Yes, I see you are so angry 
you can’t speak, Olympia my dear, unless it’s shame—and I hope it 
may be. I suppose you know that a girl like you, who is so un- 
fortunate as not to have a penny of her own, will have to make her 
own living? Unless you think you're going to gorge on the fat of 
the land for nothing at all. So your uncle fully agrees with me that 
it’s time you should go away. I’ve done my duty and given you an 
education like a lady, which is more than a common aunt by 
marriage would have done: and now it’s time you showed your 
gratitude by going out as a governess. Your uncle will drive over 
to Melmouth to-morrow and see what’s to be done.” 
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Still Olympia said not a word—she was looking at her uncle, who 
avoided her accusing eyes. Mrs. Westwood was as convinced as a 
woman could be that she had both right and reason on her side, nor, 
indeed, would it be easy to prove that she was wrong. 

“Then,” said Gerald, “it is for my sake you are going to turn 
Olympia out of doors ?—I can’t stand that—no fellow could, that 
was halfa man. Look here, mother—you must see that! You must 
see there’s only one thing to be done. If she goes, I must go too.” 

“Gerald,” said his mother sharply, “hold your toungue—unless 
you’re making an offer before my very eyes.” 

He got up and pushed away his chair. “It means that if Olympia 
goes I must go too. She shan’t go out as a governess or toil and 
slave for my sake while I’ve got two hands.” And, as he spoke of 
his hands, he laid one of them on the back of his old playmate’s 
chair, as if already protecting her against the world. 

“ John,” said Mrs. Westwood, ‘‘ perhaps you'll sit and see the end 
of this love passage. I shall go—I know what’s due to myself and 
the girls.” 

“ Gerald,” began the Captain, with a pale face, “ your mother’s 
right—quite right—sit down this moment, sir—and—and—and, don’t 
let’s have any more of this, don’t you know. Olympia, my dear, 
I’m very sorry ; you don’t mean it of course ; but it’s—it’s—the long 
and short of it is your aunt’s quite right, and you must go.” 

Olympia was proud of her champion, who had thus, even to her 
much requiring eyes, proved himself a man. This was what her 
heroes would have done, and she half forgot that he was but a boy. 

** Then, Uncle John,” she said in a steady voice, “ if you say it, I 
will go. I won’t be long packing, I dare say.” 

“ Packing? No, no—no such hurry as that, my dear. We must 
take a look round ; I must go over to Melmouth ” 

“Then, father, mother, are you turning Olympia out of doors 
because you’re afraid of my thinking her the best girl that ever was 
born? All right,” the boy went on, who was almost half as wise as 
the poor girl whom he was protecting. ‘“ Come along then ; if you're 
off, I’m off too. Look here, Olympia, I can’t and won’t have this, 
and I can’t say ail I want to, but if you'll take me—we’ve always 
been together, you know—though you’re a long sight too good for 
me, they'll see you don’t care a fig for lords and majors, and 
then ”—— 

“Gracious save us!” screamed Mrs. Westwood, bewildered, as 
she might well be, at this unprecedented way of making an offer. 
“ You're all mad together. John, don’t you hear? Are you grown 
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foolish? Olympia, I'll take and turn you out of doors this very 
minute without a rag to your back if you don’t say No.” 

If the purest chivalry had suggested the question, irresistible 
temptation prompted the answer. Without a moment's reflection 
Olympia, thus dared to disobey, turned to Gerald and said, 

“ And why should I say No, Aunt Car'line? Sure Gerald’s been 
everything to me. I'll say Yes, and welcome.” 

And so, in a moment of hot temper, Gerald and Olympia, hardly 
knowing whether they stood on their heads or their heels, became 
engaged. 

She had been carried on in a whirl, for her tongue, as must be 
plain enough by this time, was in the habit of outrunning even the 
heart that was far too quick for her brain. There was the romance 
of the situation, the startling and crowning victory over Aunt Car'line, 
the sudden snapping of family bonds that left her bound by no duty 
to consider even that weak-kneed deserter, her Uncle John, her utter 
ignorance of the extent to which she might risk ruining Gerald’s life, 
of what love meant out of books and of what marriage means any- 
where. In any case the deed was done now, and neither she nor 
Gerald was likely to draw back from a step once made. 

But, if it is lawful, in the midst of domestic tragedy, to use so 
homely a simile, the fat was most terribly in the fire. Gerald him- 
self could not have exactly realised what he had done, or even he, 
boy as he was, must have paused before taking so sudden and tre- 
mendous a plunge. Mrs. Westwood sat aghast—the girls looked 
ready to sink underground. But an unheard-of spirit seemed to wake 
up in the Captain. He rose suddenly from the table, overturning 
his chair and sweeping two wine-glasses to the floor. 

“ Ge-Gerald !” he stammered out, for, unlike Olympia, his thoughts 
ran faster than his tongue, “ why—why—what the deuce is to be 
done? Say you didn’t mean anything this instant, sir, or as sure as 
I’m your father, you—you’ll suffer for it. By Jupiter!” he groaned 


out as he sat down again in despair and wiped his forehead. “ It’s 
awful to think of! It’s the most awful thing I ever heard of in all 
my days.” 


“What is awful, sir?” asked Gerald, putting the bravest face upon 
the quarrel that he could. “ Why shouldn’t I marry Olympia?” 

“Why ?—My dear Caroline—you talk to him if he doesn’t mind 
me.” 

“ Your father means,” said Mrs. Westwood, speaking coldly and in 
measured tones to the chandelier, “ Your father means that if you 
ever marry that girl you must do so as a beggar. He can’t say so 
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for himself, because the money’s mine, so he very properly leaves it 
allto me. You are quite right, John. Not a penny of my money 
shall go to the daughter of your scamp of a brother Charles, no, not 
even—— Help my own son to marry a scamp’s daughter, indeed ! 
I'ld send him to the asylum sooner, and perhaps I will.” 

Gerald was both hot and pale. “I have my profession,” he said. 
“ Come—don’t take it like that, mother—let’s talk it over quietly. 
You can’t expect me to unsay what I’ve said, I know.” 

Olympia was in no mood to be generous, and, if she had been, the 
mention of her father would have spoiled all. 

“Your profession!” said Mrs. Westwood. “It brings you in 
twenty pound eleven a year.” 

“Then I must find another that brings me in more.” 

Mrs. Westwood clasped her hands in despair—if her argument to 
the pocket failed what was left for her to say or do? She looked at 
her-husband—not that she expected any aid there. What could he 
do if she had failed ? 

“Then,” said the Captain, without regarding her look, “ Find 
another, and be hanged !” Down came his fist upon the table with a 
ring. “And be hanged, sir—that’s the word! And never let me hear 
another again.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Youth ! ’Tis the siege of life without a plan— 
Ossas of truth ’neath error’s Pelion hurled— 

Sorrows that bless and fleeting joys that ban— 
A flag of hope by hostile winds unfurled— 

A Mood, confusing Ought and Will and Can— 
A Universe, within a heart encurled 

That thinks a pair of eyes can make a man, 
And that a pair of hands can grasp the world. 


WHEN Forsyth and Lord Wendale left The Laurels that morning 
neither seemed to be in a talking mood. 

“Of all the she-cats I ever saw, that unlucky fellow Westwood’s 
wife is the most detestable,” the Earl had said after ten minutes of 
silence. Forsyth said nothing—his heart was full of the strange dis- 
covery of half an hour ago, and he wished to be alone. It was not 
till after at least ten minutes more that he said, in his turn, 

“ T suppose you are going back to Beckfield ?” 

Lord Wendale nodded, and, for a professional philanthropist, 
touched his horse rather sharply. 

“Then I think I shall put up my horse at the Black Prince and 
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take a turn in Gressford Wood. I want to make a study there, and 
this is just the light I have béen waiting for.” 

“Just as you please,” said the Earl shortly. “ It’s all the same to 
me.” 

Forsyth did put up his horse, and did walk into Gressford Wood, 
but did’ not make any study of lights and shades. To have met the 
child of Donna Olympia within a mile or two of the house where he 
himself had been born—that fact was wonderful enough, in all con- 
science, to absorb him for some hours to come. He wondered that 
he had not recognised the Dryad in the Green Walk, impossible as 
that would have been—he compared every look and tone of the 
Olympia of to-day with the Olympia of twenty years ago. Such 
fatalities never lead to nothing—whither was this to lead? Then he 
thought of his nephew ; if this Olympia were like her mother in other 
things than her eyes, the pity that he had bestowed last night upon 
Gerald might be extended to him also. Was a second of the same 
family to fall into such a snare? “I wonder,” he asked himself, 
‘whether, if I had come before the mother with a coronet on my 
head and Beckfield in my hand, I should have become the father of 
a second Olympia more or less like that girl at The Laurels? It 
makes one think that matters are best as they are—poor Don Sanchez ! 
He must have had a bad time of it before I came.” He jested with 
himself, but the heart of the man who had devoted himself to art and 
gold, not because he loved them but because his soul could not remain 
empty, felt that it still contained whole chambers unfilled. 

He did not go back to Beckfield that night. When in the country 
he was in the habit of wandering about just as the humour seized him, 
so that his absence for one night, or even for two, was in the natural 
course of things. He did not wish, prematurely, to become the con- 
fidant of the Earl’s growing fancy for his pretty neighbour. His 
nephew was the only human being that was dear to him, and he must 
find out much more before he could tell how to use his influence in 
what might prove a very delicate affair. So he got a bed from Peter 
Pigot and slept as well as usual, in spite of a deep snoring that 
sounded through the wall. 

He could not very well call at The Laurels again before mid-day, 
so he returned to the Green Walk in Gressford Wood to kill time by 
really watching its lights and shades. The spot where he had first 
seen the child of Olympia Sanchez had a fascination for him. It was 
somehow always beautiful weather there, as if in a natural sanctuary 
—every mood of Nature suited its silent wilderness of trees, flowers, 
and weeds. He took his seat on the very tree stump—it had lain 
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there all this while—from which he had startled the Dryad from her 
bower. There was now, however, no face in the frame. But, while 
the old painter sat and recalled the picture that he had already placed 
on canvas by the light of memories and fancies that would now have 
made him treat it in very different wise, his ears, dull only when he 
chose, caught the sound of voices from the bower. 

There are times when the most honourable of men do not resist 
the temptation to eaves-dropping. This was one of them—for it was 
the voice of Olympia that he heard through the leaves. 


* * * 


“No; if either goes, it must be me.” 

“ My dear girl, you don’t know what you are saying. You are 
only a girl—I’m a man. You musn’t let me feel ashamed of myself. 
It’s I must work: you must be worked for,” 

“IT know I’m a girl, worse luck! But” 

“ Worse luck, Olympia?” 

“ Oh, I don’t mean that, of course. I mean’ 

“I don’t think you do know what you mean. The idea of my 
staying at home in clover, or going to sea as if nothing had happened, 
while you were drudging at Melmouth !” 

“Santa Fé!” thought Forsyth to himself; “it’s lucky I came this 
way.” 

“ But I wouldn’t be drudging, Gerald. I lay awake all last night 
thinking out a plan—a real good one, that'll bring us more money 
than you’ld make in years, if it’s true what Aunt Car'line says about 
your pay, and if one really couldn’t live on twenty pounds a year.” 

“That shows what you know about things. But your plan?” 

“Do you know what Uncle John says—that people who paint 
pictures sometimes get hundreds of pounds? You didn’t see that 
picture Lord Wendale showed me at the ball” 

“ Lord Wendale’s an ass.” 

“For shame! Surely, you’re not jealous, now? Well, that was 
done by that ugly little yellow man that was here yesterday.” 

“ The toll for listening,” thought Forsyth ; but he did not move. 

“It’s a fine picture, they say. I asked Uncle John, and he says 
he wouldn’t wonder if he got ten pounds. Only think, Gerald, tea 
pounds !” 

“ And suppose it was ten million, what has that to do with our 
plans? You don’t think of stealing it, I suppose, and taking it to a 
pawnbroker’s ?” 

“Nonsense! *Twas but a girl’s head, and not much at that; I 
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could do it myself just as well. I’ld go to some big place, like 
Melmouth, Gerald, and take a house of my own, and paint pictures 
and sell them for ten pounds; and then we could marry, and you 
could give up the sea, for of course we’ld have to be together then.” 

The ugly little yellow man had seen and heard many strange 
things in his time, but this beat all. He had not heard of so wild a 
plan of taking the world by storm, even when he was serving with 
the Army of Liberty. 

“ Olympia, what rubbish! Why, what do you know about paint- 
ing? And then” 

“*Twas Mr. Forsyth himself gave me the idea.” 

“Then Mr. Forsyth must be cracked, that’s all I can say. What 
could you have been saying to him to make him advise you to take a 
house at Melmouth on nothing a year? And suppose you could get 
a hundred a week, do you think I’ld live on you?” 

“Why not? Sure’tis all the same thing. I’m sure I’ld live on you.” 

“Don’t you know there’s nothing more shameful than for a man 
to live on his wife? And if it wasn’t, who is there in Melmouth to 
give you ten-pound notes whenever you want them ?” 

“They wouldn’t give them ; they’ld buy. Any way, one could but 
try. If ever I see Mr. Forsyth again, I’ll ask him how to begin.” 

“Indeed I won’t have you do any such thing.” 

“You won't have me?” 

“*No—I won’t have you. I know the world, Olympia—I’ve been 
half round it, and you’ve never been out of Gressford. You must 
stay here and put up with my mother, and I’ll go to London. I’m 
not strange to it now, and that’s the place to find things todo. T’ll 
look up Tom Harris, and he'll put me in the way in notime. He’s 
something like a fellow, I can tell you, and as true as steel.” 

“IT can’t stay here, Gerald. Aunt Car’line’ll eat me.” 

“Nonsense. Don’t you see when I’m gone she'll be glad to have 
you under her eye? And what should I do if I didn’t know you're 
safe where you are ?” 

“The old story,” thought Forsyth. “The man wants to go out 
into the world, and calls it self-sacrifice—he bids the woman sit still 
at home to bear all the real troubles, and tells her to call it comfort- 
able, and to be much obliged to him for his generosity. However, 
he seems a well-meaning lad—let us see what she will say now.” 

A deep and audible sigh. “Your plan isn’t as good as mine, all 
the same. How long do you think it'll take you to make your 
fortune in London? A year?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—one doesn’t get rich all at once, you know, 
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but we needn’t be rich to begin. I might find something in a day— 
say a week, and that'll give one time to look round and choose. I 
must arrange about leaving the service, and I daresay Tom Harris’ll 
lend me enough to get on with for a week or so. And, as soon as 
we get something we'll get married right off, and have everything our 
own way.” 

**T don’t think people ever get married in a week, Gerald.” 

*“‘Well, any way, as soon as we can. And you'll be true when I’m 
gone, won’t you—even if it’s weeks ” 

“Tfit’s years! I'll be like Tom Harris—as true as steel.” 

It seemed a translation into English of the old story without even 
a change of names. “ Like mother like daughter,” thought Forsyth, 
with a sigh. ‘My nephew must be cured of this fancy as soon as 
may be. He is older now than I was then, but the eyes are as 
bright and the voice is sweeter—and the older the man the younger 
the fool: at least till he is as ugly and old and as yellow as I. Well, 
I have heard enough now; and it’s a shame to play the spy—at 
least when one has learned all one wants to know.” 

“Poor girl!” he said to his former self, thinking, not of our 
Olympia, but of the Olympia of whom she had never heard. “I 
owe her a debt. Things must have gone bitterly with her before she 
could have brought herself to trick one who, she must have known, 
loved her so well. How she must have hated me !—and to think 
that it should have taken me twenty years and more to find out that 
she was right and that I was wrong! Olympia with her ten-pound 
pictures, young Westwood with his fortune in a week, are a couple of 
Solons to me. I must smooth things for them somehow. Mrs. 
Westwood means to play the part of that miserable old humbug Don 
Pedro, I suppose. Then—Ah,I have it! Since the debt can be 
paid with money, it seems, I can pay it amply, and still remain 
unknown. Then”—— 

His pardon was complete. Satiety alone can turn love into 
hatred, and the passion that had burned itself out unfulfilled could 
leave nothing but shame for himself and forgiveness for her. This 
sudden meeting with the daughter of Olympia Sanchez, herself the 
heroine of a new love-tale, had softened him with the remembrance 
of the sweeter portion of his Fool’s Paradise; nor was it easy to 
distinguish between the influence of to-day over yesterday or of 
yesterday over to-day. For, though he thought so, yesterday can 
never return ; and, when it seems to come back freshly with the old 
charm it may be suspected that while the hands are the hands ot 
Esau, the voice is that of Jacob, the supplanter. 
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At “then” his thoughts had arrived, thus to express an un- 
expressed resolve, when he'reached the Black Prince, where he was 
held in high honour. There, asking for pen, ink, and paper, he 
wrote a letter in the bar parlour that was always empty until 
evening :— 

“ Beckfield, near Melmouth. 

“ My dear Sir,—I need make no explanations as to why I wish to 
do what I propose. I am labelled odd enough to write over every- 
thing I do ‘ stet pro ratione voluntas, as you know well enough by 
now. I have found an heiress: but it is essential that I should make 
her so in my own way. The lady is a Miss Olympia Westwood, the 
orphan daughter of a father and mother who died somewhere in 
America. Of all the circumstances I must obtain fuller information : 
but you must so manage matters, as no doubt you can, that the 
dowry—say £10,000—that I desire to settle upon her forthwith, 
shall not appear to come from me. If things are as I think, she 
might be led to believe that it comes to her as the representative of 
her mother, of whom she knows nothing. Her friends here of course 
must know: but I shail know how to deal with them. I shall not 
be in town for some time yet, or I would see you—I write now to 
ask you to think how this can be managed in the best way to suit my 
views. It must be done at once, and with the utmost secrecy. Miss 
Westwood is to be married shortly, and neither she nor her intended 
must have any suspicion that she has money, nor must anybody be 
able to connect me with taking any special interest in her. You are 
near enough my age to know that trees and men both scatter their 
whims in autumn. Pray answer this at once, and believe me, yours 
very faithfully, “WALTER ForsyTH. 


“G. King, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 


This being finished, he required an envelope: and, while he went 
to get one at the bar, left the letter open upon the table to dry. The 
envelope was not obtained so easily as a glass of brandy and water 
would have been: and, when he came back, he found the fire-place 
blocked up, just as it had been ten years before, by a pair of broad 
shoulders and an ample girth that gave him the sensation of having 
done the same thing under the same circumstances a dozen times 
before. He seemed fated, even in the most trivial details, to live his 
whole life twice over before he died. 

The broad-shouldered man turned round, gave him a dull look of 
recognition, and raised his forefinger to the front of his half military 
cap—even the cap looked no older by a day. 
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“ Aha—'tis the little owld schoolmasther once more! Sure I’m 
glad to see ye. Ye mind Mejor Soollivan, I’ll be bound—Father 
Time’s no match for th’owld cahmpeener. Will ye liquor? An’ 
how’s me Lord Wendle?” 

Forsyth glanced nervously for a moment at his open letter—but it 
did not appear to have altered its position on the table. 

“Thank you, Major Sullivan,” he answered, “I never drink—and, 
if you wish to see Lord Wendale, you will find him at Beckfield.— 
What in the world can a fellow like that be always doing at a place 
like Gressford?” he thought, as he silently folded up the letter and 
lefi the room. 

No sooner had the door closed than the Major, for a full minute, 
laid two fingers along the side of his nose, and then, drawing himselt 
up, addressed himself solemnly. 

“The darlin’ !—If ye’re the ’cute boy I take ye for, there’s pickings 
on them bones !” 


(To be continued.) 


——_—orrnernm 











AN EMIGRATION SKETCH.. 





CHAPTER I. 


LIMITED number of small coal, timber, and corn 
merchants, and a never-to-be-effaced matron who did 
me the favour to board and lodge me, may remember 
“young Ki Spurway,” who used to be the goods clerk 
away in a little dingy porters’ office, in a little dingy station in Wilt- 
shire. If that matron still lives—if she has survived the remorse 
which has doubtless haunted her—she will be startled to find that 
the atrophy to which she so eminently contributed did not prove 
fatal, and that I am now known as Hezekiah B. Spurway amongst 
the inhabitants of a town in the State of New York, and am in good 
health and working order. 

It was after days of deliberation that, very late on a Saturday 
night, I determined to leave England and try my luck in America. 
I disposed of a few trifles that I possessed ; and, with my scanty 
savings, found myself in Lime Street, Liverpool, with twenty-two 
pounds and some few shillings. 

“Are you for the American steamer, sir?” asked an amphibious 
looking creature, in a nautical cap with a grimy band, a pilot jacket 
with lustreless buttons, but with pavement-worn boots, and trousers 
that bore evidence of “erra firma for a long, long time—ever since 
they fluttered in the breeze in Renshaw Street and bore on a knee 
the seductive ticket emblazoned with the figures “9/6.” I cast my 
eyes inquiringly towards a massive policeman. “It’s all right, 
governor,” exclaimed that officer ; “he’s a reg’lar hagent.” 

“This way,” said the fellow, who now proceeded to possess him- 
self of my carpet-bag and small box ; and, darting on, we passed the 
Adelphi Hotel and through various bye streets, when my guide 
ultimately halted in front of a dirty-looking wire blind with the 
words “‘ Coffee Room” inscribed thereon. 

“ This is the ’ouse,” said he. 

“What house, sir?” I thundered. “I am in search of a ship, not 
a house”; and I made a movement towards my luggage, on which 
were already displayed flaring red labels with a head-line reading 
“Emigrant’s Luggage,” the centres being tlled in with the name 
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of the interesting creature before me, and an address which I at once 
recognised to be “the ’ouse.” “It’s all perfeckly square,” said the 
runner, with a ghastly smile. “I used to be in Water Street; but 
for the last six months I’ve ’ad the station, Walk inside. What will 
you ’ave? Plain tea, or tea and chop, or ’am and heggs ?” 

“First of all,” I explained, “I am gding to book myself for the 
steamer ; and, as soon after as possible, J am going on board.” 

The runner looked puzzled. “But she don’t sail till Saturday,” 
said he. ‘2 

“What ship does not sail till Satynday?” 

“ Our boat.” ays ged 

“What the devil do I care abgtjyour boat? There is a steamer 
advertised for to-morrow morning.” ® 

“ But you ‘ave our labels on your luggage, and you must go by 
our ship.” 

“Look here, you scoundrel,” said I, grasping my walking-stick ; 
“if you don’t take those labéls ” 

“ Softly, softly,” urged the runner, assuming a manner of the pro- 
foundest interest in me. “As you're so very hanxious, I don’t know 
but I may book you for the boat to-morrow ; but,” and here he 
closed a pair of the shadiest lids over an eye, the evil of which it was 
a mercy to escape even for the duration of a wink, “theyd feel 
lovely about it at the orfis.” 

Now I never felt such loathing towards a human being as I did 
towards this touter—this leech, who lived out of the scanty purses of 
poor emigrants. I felt that I was a commodity in the commission 
market ; and that, on the very shores of the country I loved so well, 
this grimy object was to be the broker who would profit by my 
departure, and out of the little money I possessed. I was deter- 
mined, however, to leave by the next steamer; and not knowing a 
soul in Liverpool, I thought I would leave my things in “the ’ouse,” 
and stay the one night in it. On arriving at the office, the first 
visage that I noticed was, of course, that of the runner. 

“This way,” said he, pointing to an inner room that one could not 
miss. Some glass doors flew open, and I stood before one of about 
a dozen clerks. 

‘A ticket for this party, please, Mr. Willers.” 

“Name, age, and married or single?” queried he addressed as 
Mr. Willers. 

I enlightened him. 

“Six guineas. All right. Here is your ticket. You must be on 
board by nine o’clock to-morrow morning.” 
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I turned to leave. 

“This will be three, Mr. Willers,” lisped the runner. 

“Very well, Tadpole. Will you take it now, or in the evening ?” 

“In the hevening, Mr. Willers, in the hevening. I'll be round 
again.” 

Back through the streets of Liverpool that murky afternoon, the 
pavement muddy, the theatrical and circus posters hanging dank and 
miscrable—themselves more ragged than the paper hoop through 
which “ Madame Ariel” had just burst in one corner; more weird 
than the grimace of the painted clown in the other, whose underjaw 
as I glanced at him was whisked off by the wind, and on over the 
pavement till it hitched against a bulletin board of the Mercury, 
where the rain had soaked away the paper, and blended the steam- 
ship disaster of the week before with the railway accident of the 
current one. 

I remembered all at once that clothes are dear in America, and 
that I badly needed an overcoat, both for the voyage and for the 
country. I inquired the price of a rough, warm-looking blue. 
Tadpole immediately appeared. 

“ Gent’s going to Noo York,” said he. “ Nothing like a good hover- 
coat, and one at ’alf the price you give there, not reckoning the 
comforts of the voyage.” 

Again I could have annihilated this pest, but the coat took my 
fancy. 

“You shall have it for forty-seven and six,” said the shopman. 

“*T supposed I could buy such a coat for about two guineas.” 

“Not in the United Kingdom ; but I’ll see what I can do.” 

In a minute he returned, “As you are going abroad, (very kind of 
him) we'll say forty-five.” 

“‘T cannot aftord it,” said I, and I turned to leave. 

“Well, I'll do as well as I can by you; the coat is cheap at fifty 
shillings, but we'll knock off another, and forty-four is the lowest 
fraction you shall have it for.” 

I yielded, the coat was mine, and it answered the purpose ; but 
just after I had paid for it, the shopman came to a sudden re- 
collection,— 

“Oh! Tadpole,” he exclaimed, “a gentleman came in this after- 
noon, and left four shillings for you—wasn’t it this afternoon, Mr. 
Smithers? Ah! I thought so.” And I saw the four shillings I had just 
parted company with put into Tadpole’s talons, and then into his 
pocket. Tadpole was in luck, for the cutler who sold me a knife 
was the trustee of a pint of beer for him, and in the morning the 
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man who supplied me with my little sea moss pad of a bed, and the 
one who furnished me with my tin cups, plates, and washbowl, both 
paid tribute to Tadpole. If I had wanted a tooth drawn, the dentist 
would surely have discovered some obligation to Tadpole. I com- 
mend these facts to the notice of my countrymen. Should the 
reader know of any poor fellow who is going to take a steerage 
passage to America, let him be advised to furnish himself with his 
knife and fork, and plate, and bowl, and a couple of good rugs before 
he reaches Liverpool, which he should only do the day before the 
ship sails. One of the railway officials will recommend him to a place 
to sleep for the night. He should go direct to the steamship office 
and take his ticket himself, and should avoid everybody who may 
ask him “ Are you for the American steamer, sir?” as he would an 
Egyptian pestilence. Liverpool touters are for the most part birds of 
ill omen, and they will hover over their quarry as long as a stoop 
will pay. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE voyage was, I suppose, an average one. Glance with me for 
a minute at Castle Garden (which is simply a large circular building 
for the reception and registration of emigrants), look around you, and 
note one of the almost daily consignments from “ the old country.” 
What pen shall ever describe the hope, the misery, and the heart- 
burnings within the purlieus of CastleGarden? Four or five persons 
we may notice, for they sailed with me. Do you see that robust, 
middle-aged workman, dressed in his one suit, with a red cotton 
pocket handkerchief tied in a bundle under his arm, and do you see 
how he gazes into his open hand? He is a farm labourer from 
Somersetshire. The bundle and hand contain all his possessions—in 
the one are a few trifles of apparel; in the other is a solitary bronze 
penny. He is alone in the world, and he stares on this last penny, 
this lone remembrancer of Taunton ale, with a bewildered expression. 
See: suddenly appears a bustling contractor ; a bargain is struck, ére 
half an hour elapses this man will be on his way to Pennsylvania, and 
he swears within himself that he will keep this penny till his soul 
rejoices again within the enchanted limits of Chard Fair and his eyes 
sparkle once more at the crackling binds of the sacred “ Ashen 
Faggot.” There stands a scoundrel who was detected in trying to 
cheat the steward by sending him with sixpence for a bottle of portér, 
and demanding nineteen and sixpence change when he returned— 
threatening to report him to the captain. He will revel for awhile in 
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the low liquor “saloons” of New York, and ultimately graduate as 
the “three-card man” of the railways. Here hurries on stout 
Bridget O’Reilly, who “ brought me own tay wid me, and got me hot 
wather from the galley.” Bridget has been up and doing, her services 
have been already enlisted for the realms below of a boarding-house, 
and she’s “just stepped back for her boxes.” That man standing by 
the miserable refreshment den is a music teacher ; he is patronising 
the placé where they sell bread by the yard and fearful-looking 
sausage by the ounce. It is a paying business though, and as it is 
sustained entirely by emigrants, the proprietors have the incalculable 
advantage of being brokers as well as purveyors: The music teacher 
will get along. He will commence operations in a quiet section of 
western New York, and will devote his energies to the perfecting of 
Young America in the wailings of cabinet organs, and will ere long 
have his popularity proclaimed by being called to the manipulation 
of a Baptist harmonium. The poor fellow at the brokers’ stand is an 
artist. See how his eyes glisten and his fingers tremble as he fumbles 
at a knot in his handkerchief, which at length reveals two treasured 
sovegeigns. He pays them on the counter, and as he folds up the 
two five-dollar bills, and the three or four dirty scraps of fractional 
currency, they are swept into the till, tolling out as they strike against 
the little last of others two or three low weird notes, calling up home 
memories, home affections, and crushed hope. That broad, tawny 
Scotchman is in seething despair ; he thought of rendering the voyage 
profitable by investing several pounds in-articles which he supposed 
would be free from Custom-house interference. They are all in the 
hands of the Philistines, however, and he broods over the confiscation 
in undisguised woe. Far different has been the policy of that little 
meek-looking Jew. His venture has been much larger and of a more 
dangerous type, but—quite successful. 

My quest for employment in New York and some other cities was 
not encouraging at first. The clerk at the counter of a weekly 
newspaper smiled (to me) a sickly smile as he scanned my advertise- 
ment, in which I had, as I thought, so arrayed my bookkeeping and 
corresponding qualities that they could not fail to secure some 
notice. 

“You have doubt,” queried I, “as to the success of this ?” 

“T should have no doubt,” he replied, “if your advertisement 
required such services; the truth is, in that case, we should have 
perhaps fifty answers.” 

He took my two dollars, though, and presented me with a copy 
of the last paper. I wasted several days in biding my fruitless 
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advertising, and in investigating the tempting offers of the “patent 
right ” men, and those who seek to dispose of their articles through 
travelling agents. The country is flooded with trifling patents, which 
are pushed by such agency. A large percentage of them are useless 
swindles, but the Americans not only tolerate the system, but 
generally entertain the “peddler” at their tables, and seek his 
“ Double-action mousetrap ” or “ Excelsior toasting fork” in all the 
eagerness of national prejudice, which asserts that all things old are 
bad and all things new are good. One day I called at an address, in 
answer to an advertisement requiring “the services of respectable 
men, clerks, mechanics, and others out of employment,” and offering 
liberal terms. A short description of what occurred there will give 
some idea of this kind of business. Up a long flight of steps, in one 
of the principal streets of Buffalo, brought me in front of a pair of 
glass curtained doors, with “ Franklin B. Monroe” glittering in six- 
inch gilt on one of them, and “ Martin J. Van Dorn” shining in 
like radiance on the other. The doors opened and revealed a well- 
dressed young man, who having introduced himself as Mr. Van Dorn, 
ushered me into a large well-furnished room, the walls of which were 
covered with engravings. An opposite door opened into a large 
office or storeroom, whence emerged the faultless linen and filmy silk 
tie of “‘ Mr. Franklin B. Monroe.” 

“Is the gentleman here on business?” queried the latter. 

I explained that I had called in reply to an advertisement. 

“‘ Ah, we are pleased to make your acquaintance ; I shall be back 
in an hour, when some more gentlemen will be present, with whom 
we are treating ; in the meantime Mr. Van Dorn will give you an 
outline of our business.” The door closed, and thereupon Mr. Van 
Dorn began a vivid description of the lamentable condition of the 
country with reference to fine arts, and, in an exultant peroration, 
avowed that it had been the mission of Mr. Franklin B. Monroe and 
himself to rend the veil of unculture by disseminating ‘“ our matchless 
engravings, specimens of which you see on these walls.” A pause 
ensued, during which I was supposed to drink into my thirsty soul al? 
needful information from “ President Grant and Family,” “ Abraham 
Lincoln and Family,” “ Mr. Seward and Family,” and “ Washington 
at Home,” all of whom appeared trussed into position by the most 
agonising habiliments. 

A seedy individual suddenly appeared. He wore a glass cluster 
brooch in a very shady dickey, his heels keeled outwards, and over 
the sides of the most shaky of cloth boots, and under his arm was a 


battered oil-cloth case. 
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“I’ve put in a ‘Morping’ and ‘Evening,’ two ‘Martyr Presi- 
dents,’ and a ‘ Pet Lamb,”” said he, “and you can give me a ‘ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,’ a ‘Storm at Sea,’ and a ‘Vision of Peace’ for 
to-morrow,” and he handed the addresses of the purchasers to “ Mr. 
Van Dorn.” 

“ Well done, Mr. Tippetts,” quoth the latter ; “‘ your energy is the 
harbinger of a rich harvest, and your descriptive and persuasive 
talent will doubtless find its reward some day, in the directorship of 
a branch office of our delightful enterprise.” Then to me, “ Mr. 
Tippetts has been with us for some six months—came to us from 
Michigan, where his abilities were being squandered in the interests 
of a half-advertised Ointment ; wonderful man, Tippetts ; the ‘ Flight 
into Egypt’ has been entirely sold out under his ministration.” 

“T’d like my percentage,” suggested Mr. Tippetts. 

“ After the lecture, sir ; after the lecture Mr. Monroe will settle 
our obligations.” 

“The lecture?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir, the lecture. At two o’clock either Mr. Monroe or myself 
will endeavour to lay before you and several other gentlemen who 
will attend at that hour the principles upon which our business is 
conducted, and in the interval allow me to suggest to you the perusal 
of this little professional work.” 

It was a pamphlet addressed to canvassers, ably and artfully written, 
designed to profit the “firm” by inspiring the wrecked and tempest- 
tossed who became agents with fresh energy, deftly setting forth the 
independence of commission, as contrasted with fixed wages, and 
investing the toil of the poor picture peddler with all the glories of 
a crusade against barbarism. 

Two o'clock soon came, and with it Mr. Monroe and a bevy of 
the most threadbare mortals it has been ever my lot to scrutinise— 
poor fellows with limp white hands, hollow cheeks, and long wispy 
hair, who had resorted to every imaginable expedient to render 
themselves presentable to the mighty originators of the tempting 
advertisement. One had inked the worn circle on the top of his 
hat, another had pinned the stretched ends of a fearful scarf over 
the fringed edges of a most relenting shirt front, and a third, in 
proximity to the stove, was wreathed in fumes of solution of car- 
bonate of ammonia, as they were evolved from his resuscitated 
collar and cuffs. 

The “lecture” by “ Mr. Franklin B. Monroe” commenced by 
alluding to the remarkable simplicity of the services required. The 
duties merely consisted of calling with one of the splendid framed 
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engravings, “ which really would sell itself,” at houses in the country. 
‘The specimen was to be exhibited, a memorandum taken in 
every case of the name and address of the purchaser, which 
should take the form of a promise to pay on delivery — these 
notes were to be forwarded to the office, and the agent’s work was 
over. “The percentage,” said Mr. Monroe, “ will be paid weekly 
or monthly,” but the rate seemed to escape his memory. Then fol- 
lowed some valuable advice. The delivery of Mr. Monroe, as he 
waxed eloquent, flitted from the humorous to the pathetic, and from 
the benevolent to the heroic. The attack by the agent was invariably 
to be made first on the farmers’ wives. ‘“ The interest should first be 
awakened,” explained Franklin B., “in the ladies. Nineteen out 
of twenty people whom you will call upon will be farmers. The 
farms are small, the wives will be at home, their husbands on the 
farms. Introduce yourself quietly, speak of your business com- 
posedly, and at the first opportunity display your engraving in as 
favourable a position on the wall as possible. If a nail be there, 
hang it up, withdraw a little, look intently on it for a short time, 
then cast a look of inquiry towards the lady, and throw off some little 
remark, to the effect that if anything could add to the comfort of her 
sitting room you are bold enough to think you have done it. Afew 
more remarks will follow ; if she wavers you will make a sale. Pro- 
vided she has the money you will soon effect it ; if she has not, she 
will say her husband is out, and she does not care to purchase 
without his knowledge. Inquire what part of the farm he is on ; leave 
the engraving; go to him. He will tell you, ‘he is busy,’ or that 
‘he does not want pictures,’ ‘has no money,’ and the like. Reply, 
that if he is busy you will wait for him, that you do not require 
money then, and that you would be rather inconvenienced a little 
than his wife should be so disappointed. Speak of the features of the 
season, and throw in any favourable remarks as to his farm ; be cool 
and be persistent ; in nine times out of ten he will return with you. In 
that case your efforts may subside, for his wife will sell the picture 
for you. After the preliminaries with the next lady, if you apprehend. 
any difficulty fall back upon your success at the last house. The 
emulation amongst farmers’ wives in the ‘fixings’ of their rooms 
will serve your purpose when all else fails, and a little information 
adroitly administered, concerning the news at ‘Mrs. Pathmaster’s’ 
will often ensure success at ‘ Mrs. Townline’s.’” Then came copious 


hints as to the art and mystery of obtaining cheap and at times 
gratuitous meals, and other information. The whole harangue was 
very able in its way, lasting over an hour, and the speaker seemed 
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only exercised as far as the promptings of his philanthropic heart 
were charged with anxiety for the welfare of his hearers. 

A pause, during which “ Franklin B.” drank a glass of water and 
then lit a cigar. 

The voice of Mr. Tippetts once more wailed out “I’ve put in a 
‘Morning’ and ‘ Evening,’ ‘Two Martyr’” 

“Ah, excellent. This way, sir. Mr. Tippetts, gentlemen, is 
operating in the city, and has the opportunity of varying his specimens. 
Weare obliged to you for your attendance, and hope to meet you here 
at ten to-morrow morning, when we shall ask you to suppose us two 
prospective customers, that we may advise you upon the merits of 
your persuasive abilities in your new profession. Good evening.” 

I turned, as I passed out, and glimpsed “Franklin B.” in the 
full exercise of conciliatory gestures, whilst the eulogised Tippetts 
was prosecuting his claims, by dancing a very springy “warlike step 
immediately before him, and fumbling furiously at a pair of imaginary 
wristbands. 

I did not go again. I had experienced no such vehement “ call” 
in the interests of the fine arts as animated the energetic Tippetts. 
I felt miserable enough though. I saw no chance of employment. 
It was early spring, the snow had just vanished, and the next day I 
walked some miles into the country. In a little village a man was 
painting the outside of a house. All the houses are built of wood, 
or “lumber,” as it is called, and are painted white, the blinds green, 
the barns and stables red, and the fences, with their little three-feet 
wickets, white. Paint is the sole ornamentation. You cannot 
imagine a more chilling monotony than that produced by this flood 
of paint on the precise outbuildings and blinded houses of a Yankee 
village. I interviewed this man in American fashion. He told me he 
was earning from two to three dollars per day, had constant work, 
boarded where he worked, and his board was found him. He further 
explained that “ he never had tried his hand at the brush before, but 
thought he would go to painting this spring for a change.” I thought 
I would “ go to painting” too. The next morning I settled at my 
boarding house, and with three or four brushes in my pocket started 
out from the city. At a village a few miles off I halted and made 
inquiries. In a couple of hours I found employment. I was despe- 
rately afraid of an admiring crowd when I made my dedi? as a barn- 
door artist ; but Fortune favoured me, and all went well. I painted 
the house of the senior Baptist Deacon, and then that of the Elder, 
and then the little meeting-house. The justice of the peace looked 
me up. I painted his dwelling, and as “his honour” was wont to 
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relieve the pressure of his forensic life by the forging of horseshoes, 
I painted his honour’s smithy. I have never given up my extempore 
trade, have saved a nice little sum, and hope to earn more and save 
more. 

“Am I a naturalised American?” No. There are just two 
things I can never be, I can never be goods clerk at a country 
railway station again, and I can never be an American citizen. I 
have made many friends who have been exceedingly kind to me, and 
whose goodness is cherished ; but I revere home associations more. 
With health and perseverance I hope some day to see old England 
again and let my eyes rest on a certain rural scene, where the houses 
are painted with roses and honeysuckles and the barns are clad with 
ivy, but where the Whitsuntide garlands will be woven by the 
daughters of the weavers of yore; where the holly berries of 
Christmas will inspire with some of the old feeling, but the mistletoe 
bough will claim its tribute of blushes from another generation ; 
where the notes of the bells will float once more down the valley, 
but the pensive magic of their tones will scarcely be more real than 
the chimes which now thrill in my fancy and give birth to a 
thousand memories ! 

Ki Spurway. 

















THE PEACE MANCGUVRES OF 
ENGLAND. 


BY A FIELD OFFICER. 


PART II. 


BROUGHT the first part of this article to a close with a few 
remarks on the employment of the artillery in the peace 
manceuvres of 1871. 
There is little to be said of the engineers: save that por- 
tion employed with the field telegraph and signalling corps, they did 
little. Several opportunities presented themselves for bridging, but 
these were neglected ; while, as to field works, only a few weak and 
uncompleted works at Chatham were evidence of the importance 
attached to the spade in modern war. 

The auxiliary forces, with the exception of the few volunteer 
rifles, did not show to advantage. Of the yeomanry, only one 
regiment appeared, and they were evidently quite unfit to take 
place in lime. However, as the Duke of Cambridge observed, 
they would be useful escorting convoys, gaining information, and 
patrolling with a view to keeping up communications. It is clear 
that to such duties they should be strictly confined, and that the 
useless attempt to train them to manceuvre in large bodies should 
be abandoned. I also think that the volunteers should have 
assigned to them a more restricted field of action. Social, indus- 
trial, and military reasons all indicate that volunteers should be 
told off in case of an invasion for local service and the defence 
of forts. In such duties their skill as marksmen and their great 
intelligence would have full scope, while their want of manceuvring 
skill and soldierly instincts would signify comparatively little. 
When they are perfect in company and battalion drill, by ali means 
allow them to take part in autumn manceuvres, but tell them it is a 
waste of time to employ them in brigade movements. They would 
be far more usefully employed in the neighbourhood of their head- 
quarters than in moveable camps. Besides, if they are not—and we 
maintain that they ought not—to be brigaded with the line in case of 
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an invasion, of what use is it to train them to rehearse a part which 
they will never be called upon to fill in reality ? The militia were repre- 
sented almost entirely by metropolitan corps, and were consequently 
bad representatives of the force in the way of physique. As tocloth- 
ing and equipment their appearance was miserable. They seemed 
to have been provided with the refuse of the clothing and accoutre- 
ments of the line, and under such circumstances it was vain to hope 
for much military pride or bearing. The Duke of Cambridge admits, 
moreover, that they had too few officers, that some of these were un- 
accustomed to military duties, and the non-commissioned officers 
were either inefficient or decrepid. One great scandal in connection 
with the militia is mentioned by the Duke. At first they had only 
one pair of boots per man, a second pair not being issued til! the 
manceuvres had commenced. Before quitting this part of my subject, 
I am bound to say that the drill of these raw levies was better than 
could have been expected. 

The importance of an efficient transport cannot be exaggerated. 
During our first manceuvres this branch was certainly not altogether 
a success. The regular transport corps worked hard and well, but 
their numbers were too few to enable them to leaven the heterogeneous 
mass of auxiliaries. For reasons of economy a corps was formed out 
of the recruit drivers at the artillery depot, and the experiment 
answered as far as efficiency was concerned; but employing an 
artillery driver—who has been described by a fanatic artillery officer 
as “the noblest work of God”—was something like using razors to cut 
pencils. 

Two cavalry regiments were ordered to form regimental transport, 
and they did so; but considering the weakness in horses of all our 
cavalry corps, the expedient was scarcely, from a military point of 
view, a wise one. The infantry regiments merely undertook the 
transport of their own ammunition. The rest of the transport con- 
sisted chiefly of waggons and horses hired for the occasion, and 
driven by their ordinary drivers. The indifferent nature of the 
carts, horses, and harness thus obtained, and the want of uniformity 
in pattern and carrying capacity, were such that under circumstances 
at all trying complete failure would have been the result; and the 
fact that, after months of preparation, making use of artillery horses, 
and obtaining drivers from every branch of the service, no better 
result should have been obtained, is far from creditable to the War 
Office. Here is an example of the anomalous and vicious nature ot 
our military system. The movements of an army depend upon its 
transport ; yet the latter was, as regards previous arrangements and 
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organisation, taken altogether out of the hands of the military autho- 
rities and handed over to an independent branch of the War Office, 
who distinctly showed that, notwithstanding ample notice, a large 
sum of money, and the existence of roads, canals, and railways in 
abundance, we could not in time of peace, and in our own country, 
move 30,000 men within an area the limits of which were never 
more than eighteen miles from Aldershot. Again, as to the disposal 
of the transport when collected, the Control was entrusted with the 
sole charge of it. Yet, as the Duke of Cambridge observed, “‘ Once 
supplied, I think, the application should be handed over to the 
military authorities, and the quartermaster-general’s officers should, 
under the general officers of divisions, take the responsibility of 
making the transport available for the numerous duties to which it 
has to be apportioned.” The normal system—which, however, as 
will appear further on, has since been somewhat modified—is the 
direct reverse of this. Yet it would be as reasonable to allow the 
Control Department to take charge of the soldier's boots when the 
army is not actually on the march as to give it power to dispose of 
the transport as it chooses. A great change is, indeed, required in 
the whole of the Control arrangements. It was the general cry at the 
termination of the manceuvres of 1871 that the Control had broken 
down. ‘This assertion was only partly justified. As the operations 
were, to a certain extent, regulated by the capabilities of the Control, 
and as the efforts of the whole department were concentrated on the 
task of moving within a small area in time of peace a force less than 
a single Prussian army corps, anything like utter failure would have 
been disgraceful. But, in fact, no such utter failure took place. 
The Control officers were men of energy and ability, and, feeling that 
the department was on its trial, exerted themselves to the utmost. 
Occasional delays in the issue of supplies took place, and some 
regiments occasionally went a little short, which circumstance tended 
to give an air of reality to the campaign. Still, on the whole, the 
efforts of the department were tolerably successful. The amount of 
friction and labour was, however, out of proportion to the result. 
The labour of the surveyor-general was painful. His groanings 
might have been heard all over the kingdom ; and when the moment 
of delivery came, but a ridiculous mus was brought forth. The 
cause of the fiasco was—first, the absence of any system such as exists. 
in Prussia’ for expanding a carefully organised skeleton transport ; 
second, the false and undefined position of the Control, with 
reference to the generals, the officers of the combatant staff, and the 
regimental quartermasters. 
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It is evident that such shortcomings and hitches as took place 
occurred rather from want of a due apprehension and definition of 
duties by the members of the different military departments than 
from any fault of the Control officers, nor can we be surprised 
that such was the case. The name “Control” suggested ccn- 
trolling authority, and it was naturally supposed that responsibility 
accompanied it. The birth of the Control Department had been 
announced with a great flourish of War Office trumpets, and the 
impression was fostered that, save as regards the actual marching and 
fighting of the troops, the Control was to manage everything. It 
was understood to be a sort of Aaron’s rod, destined to swallow up 
the obsolete wands of all the other departments, and especially to 
reduce the quartermaster-general’s branch of the staffs to insigni- - 
ficance. - 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising that the members 
of the latter department should have been a little hazy as to what 
duties really devolved on them. As for the regimental quartermasters 
they were equally in the dark as to where the functions of the all- 
pervading Control ceased. They were under the impression that 
it was the duty of Control to take care of the troops generally, and 
that quartermasters would simply have to carry out the department’s 
orders. The Control, on the other hand, said “ No; we are as regards 
fuel and rations mere peripatetic military storekeepers. Wherever 
you go you will always find a branch of our establishment in your 
neighbourhood ready to supply you on requisition. You must, how- 
ever, ask for what you want, for how can we tell exactly what your 
requirements may be at the moment?” Whatever the cause, it was 
<juite clear that in our first manceuvres there was a great deal of 
friction in the intercourse between the Control and combatant staff 
officers, and that the duties of neither were clearly defined. Pro- 
bably the authorities themselves had not made up their minds on 
that point. 

The staff, including the generals, was appointed ona false principle 
and too late. It was only reasonable to suppose that the generals 
would have been the men who in case of a war would have been first 
selected for commands, whereas those nominated for the manceuvres 
were with few exceptions respectable mediocrities. Indeedonegeneral, 
save social position, personal courage, and the fact that he had served 
in a subordinate position ‘throughout a campaign, notoriously pos- 
sessed no single qualification for the post. Then, again, it was an 
objectionable farce to nominate to the command of a cavalry brigade 
the Prince of Wales. He had little military experience generally, 
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and no knowledge whatever of cavalry ; moreover, it is considered 
unconstitutional, or at all events inexpedient, to expose the heir to 
the Crown to the chance of becoming a prisoner of war. Conse- 
quently he occupied a position which he would never be permitted 
to occupy in a campaign, and some officer or another whose expe- 
rience would be turned to practical account in the case of hostilities 
was deprived of the opportunity of valuable practice. Then as to 
the staff proper there was a want of uniformity. In one division 
there was a chief of the staff, in the other two, the assistant-adjutant 
and quartermaster-generals occupied equal and rival positions. 
Lastly, both generals and staff officers, with the exception of those 
stationed at Aldershot, were only appointed a few days before the 
commencement of the manceuvres to brigades and divisions hastily 
assembled ; consequently neither staff nor troops could be expected 
to work together with that harmony and smoothness which are only 
the result of long acquaintance. The Duke of Cambridge himself 
was aware of the drawback, and in his official report thus stated 
his views on the subject :—‘ The great drawback was decidedly 
that the staff was brought together from various stations, that the 
officers were new to one another, and new to the troops with whom 
they were for the most part for the first time associated ; and in this 
respect no doubt had greater difficulties to contend with than will be 
found to be the case in most foreign armies, in which the combina- 
tion of troops into corps, divisions, and brigades is a permanent 
organisation which naturally must have great advantages. Any 
arrangements which could bring about a similar system for our army 
would doubtless be of great value; but the dispersion of our troops 
in small bodies throughout the United Kingdom renders any such 
organisation difficult, and to some extent impossible.” 

On this the question occurs, Why are our troops so scattered 
about? and why, even if they are, is it impossible to organise 
them in permanent brigades? A sort of limited permanent organisation 
has been found feasible in the case of linked battalions. Why should 
not the principle receive a more extended application? Then, instead 
of the aides-de-camp and orderly officers being taken from passed Staff 
College officers or students going through the course at Sandhurst, 
they were in almost every case appointed from mere considerations 
of friendship or interest. Surely this was neglecting a valuable 
opportunity of giving practical training to presumably the best candi- 
dates for the staff. In short, the army was a scratch army, and the 
staff a scratch staff. 

By no means the least valuable feature in the manceuvres was 
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that they afforded an opportunity of testing and improving our system 
of distributing troops in brigades and divisions ; and a new method 
of distribution was certainly tried, but it is difficult to discover the 
principle on which it was based. There was an utter want of uni- 
formity in all the arrangements. The force, amounting altogether to 
a little over 31,000 men, was divided into three divisions and a re- 
serve, each of the divisions consisting of two brigades of infantry and 
one of cavalry. Of the cavalry brigades, each differed in organisation. 
In one, there were four regiments of heavy cavalry and one oflight. In 
another, there were two light cavalry regiments, one light, and one 
medium. The third was similarly constituted. To each cavalry brigade 
a battery of horse artillery was attached. The infantry brigades were 
also variously constituted. The first brigade of the first division con- 
sisted of one militia and four regular battalions. The second brigade 
of the same division contained four regular and two militia battalions. 
In the second division the first brigade contained one volunteer, two 
militia, and four regular battalions, and similarly the second brigade. 
In the third division the first brigade had one volunteer, two militia, 
and four regular battalions, while in the second brigade there were 
two volunteer, two militia, and three regular battalions. In each 
division there was a “ reserve,” consisting of two field batteries, one 
section of the Royal Engineer Train, and one company of the Royal 
Engineers. Why the field batteries should have been included in the 
reserve it is impossible to guess, seeing that there were no other 
divisional guns, and the reserve batteries would have come into ac- 
tion as soon as, if not sooner than, any other troops. The army re- 
serve, destined to be distributed after the commencement of the 
operations as the Commander-in-Chief should think fit, consisted of 
one horse and four field batteries, a company of Royal Engineers, 
a section of the Royal Engineer Train, a pontoon troop, and a telegraph 
troop. It will thus be observed that there was a complete want of 
symmetry in the distribution, and also that the number of battalions 
in the infantry brigades was much larger than is usually the case in 
the British army, in which a brigade generally consists of three bat- 
talons. In most foreign armies, it is true, a brigade consists of six 
battalions, but the brigade is practically sub-divided permanently into 
two demi-brigades, under the name of regiments, each commanded 
by a colonel, so that in reality the brigadier corresponds with a gene- 
ral of division in our service, and a colonel with a brigadier. No 
officer can, especially in these days of extended movements, directly 
handle more than four battalions, and a brief experience during our 
first autumn manceuvres convinced the Duke of Cambridge that the 
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brigades were too large, or rather composed of too many battalions. 
Probably they were organised at first partly with an eye to economy, 
and partly that the attenuated state of our battalions should not be so 
noticeable. They were attenuated indeed, two battalions of the line 
being under 500 and several under 600 strong. Feeling that a change 
was necessary, the Commander-in-Chief instituted demi-brigades, 
commanded by colonels new to the work and in most cases quite un- 
known to the corps assigned to them. Such an extemporised organi- 
sation might answer tolerably in a brief peace campaign, but it would 
be long before it would work well on real service. Besides, if 
the arrangement is supposed to be good, it should take a permanent 
place in our military system, and not merely be had recourse to as a 
temporary expedient. 

The scene of the manceuvres of 1872 was Salisbury Plain, and the 
strength and organisation of the troops employed were pretty much 
the same as those of the preceding year. The troops employed on 
this occasion were about 40,000 in number, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, profiting by the experience of the preceding year—when 
during the first part of the operations one division was opposed to 
two—organised two neariy equal corps @armée. Indeed, the organi- 
sation was conducted on much more intelligible and sound principles 
than on the first occasion. Each corps d’armée consisted of two 
divisions of infantry and a reserve of artillery and engineers, &c. 
Each division was made up of one brigade of cavalry and three 
brigades of infantry. The cavalry brigades each consisted of three 
regiments of cavalry and a battery of horse artillery, with the excep- 
tion of one brigade, which had no artillery attached to it, and another 
which had in addition to regular cavalry a yeomanry regiment. The 
infantry brigades, as a rule, consisted of three battalions each, with 
the exception of two, one of which had five and the other four 
battalions. The selection of general and staff officers was open 
© the objection urged in connection with the manceuvres of 
1871. One general, who had decidedly failed the preceding year, 
‘was again nominated to a command, and did not redeem his reputa- 
tion ; and one notoriously unfit colonel was appointed a brigadier. 
Indeed, with few exceptions, merit seemed to have little to do with 
the selection of either generals, aides-de-camp, or orderly officers. 

In the strategical arrangements for the campaign a new feature 
appeared: namely, an imaginary, co-operating with the real foe. 
This foe was of the most annoying nature. You had first of all to 
remember his existence, and, secondly, to imagine what he would 
do. Unfortunately both memory and imagination failed the rival 
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generals occasionally. These imaginary forces were, of course, 
handled by the Commander-in-Chief, and displayed surprising 
activity. It was most aggravating, on the first day that the southern 
army had won a tactical victory, to find that all its strategical advan- 
tages had been neutralised by the advance of an imaginary northern 
force from Warminster on the communications with the coast. A 
skilful commander seldom advances on a front parallel to that of his 
adversary, yet the extremities of the position occupied by the de- 
fending army on the Wily were supposed to be held by paper forces at 
Wilton, Salisbury, and Warminster. Strategical operations were, there- 
fore, prima facie impossible to General Michel. On the second day, 
according to Major Brackenbury’s lecture at the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution, “The southern army was to succeed in forcing the 
passage of the Wily, helped, if necessary, by imaginary forces. . . .” 
On the third fighting day the paper men on the southern side were 
to carry Salisbury and Wilton, the northern paper men retiring to a 
line—Figheldean, Amesbury, Parton. The real northern army was 
to defend the Winterbourne stream unsuccessfully, and on the next 
day the forces were to fight freely for the position of the line of the 
Avon. 

But when it came to actual work, the commanders seemed hardly 
to recognise the flimsy men of buckram, and showed pretty plainly 
that practice in tactics, not strategy, was their chief object. 

It is difficult, indeed, to see how, under the conditions, any 
practice in strategy was possible—at all events, there was none ; and 
even tactics were seriously interfered with, owing to the difficulty of 
appreciating the exact value and power of resistance of these paper 
forces. It is asserted that, save where they were fettered by the 
latter, the rival commanders were left perfectly free by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Major Brackenbury, however, significantly remarks 
with reference to the first day’s encounter :—“ It is curious that the 
attack should have been made on the wrong flank, strategically 
speaking, and that the original design of the campaign, as planned 
before the armies went into the field, should have supposed that 
the attack would be there on the first day. It is also curious 
that the commander of the northern army is said to have expected 
to be attacked, as he was, on the wrong flank, strategically 
speaking.” 

It would therefore seem that the boasted freedom of the opposing 
generals was in reality less than was supposed, and that not only 
their strategy but also their tactics were, to a great extent, pre- 
arranged for them; and in the second, as in the first autumn 
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manceuvres, Control and not military considerations regulated the 
operations. ' 

On the second day’s fighting the mistake of employing imaginary 
forces became apparent. Walpole, considering that the paper garrison 
of 2,000 men, which occupied Wilton, relieved him from anxiety as 
to his extreme left, in great measure neglected that flank. Horsford, 
however, after a brief bombardment of Wilton, considered that he 
had obtained possession of that place, and, while the rest of the force 
attacked in front, crossed the river and fell upon Walpole’s left, 
thus compelling the northern army to fall back. On the third day’s 
fighting the Commander-in-Chief, modifying his former arrangements, 
decided that both armies should take up parallel positions on the 
northern bank of the Wily. No preliminary manceuvres were 
therefore possible. The fight was of the regular Donnybrook Fair 
sort, and utterly uninstructive, save as showing how little some 
of the leaders appreciated the altered conditions of war. The 
last day’s fighting led to a most curious result. The two armies 
actually changed places, the invaders placing themselves between 
the defenders and London. The southern army claimed the victory, 
but the northern army maintained that they, not their opponents, 
held with imaginary forces the passages of the Avon near Salisbury. 
It is needless to inquire how this mistake arose, or whether the 
northern army, having all England for its base, had really been 
worsted. What we would point out is, that the;needless employment 
of paper troops cannot fail to lead to continual misapprehensions 
and much confusion, besides cramping, if not altogether rendering 
impossible, all strategical operations. 

In tactics there had been a slight improvement, but the progress 
had not been as marked as might have been expected. Essentially 
the order of battle differed little from that which had been adopted 
the preceding year. Weak lines of skirmishers far from supports, and 
but slightly reinforced as the fight progressed, formed the first line, and 
in rear stood or marched, under a heavy fire of infantry and artillery, 
either long lines or dense columns. Cover was taken but little ad- 
vantage of, and on one occasion a whole brigade remained in 
column, stolidly exposed at a distance of from 500 to 600 yards 
to the fire of a battery which must have annihilated it in five 
minutes. Again two battalions were seen furiously blazing into each 
other with only the breadth of a road between them. As a rule, too, 
the assailants went straight at the defenders, and the latter seldom, if 
ever, attempted a counter stroke. On the other hand, walls, houses, 


and hedges were abandoned on the first rush of the assailants, though 
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the latter had not prepared their attack by a heavy and sustained 
fire of artillery. The ground abounded in cover, and more use of it 
was made than in the preceding year ; still the art of leading troops 
under the enemy’s fire seemed by no means to have been mastered by 
regimental officers, who were evidently in many cases still influenced 
by their long previous training on a level drill-ground. As to the 
artillery they were more dispersed than in the previous year, and this 
circumstance, and the fact that they were content to fire at enormous 
distances, placed them quite out of the hand of the general, or even 
of their own field officers. Moreover, in many cases they claimed to 
have inflicted more damage than would actually have occurred in war, 
and it is certain that had all their demands for troops to have been 
put out of action as annihilated by their fire been complied with but 
few corps would have remained in existence at the end of each day’s 
fight. ‘The fact is that moral effect, the errors in estimating range, 
and the disturbing effect on aim of hostile bullets and charging 
cavalry were almost entirely ignored. Similarly with the effect of in- 
fantry fire on artillery, it was never practically admitted that, though at 
Hythe a company of infantry on known ground in fine weather, and 
quite fresh, may soon put a battery of dummy artillery hors de combat, 
the result would probably be very different were the said company 
exhausted by a long march, out of breath with running, operating on 
strange ground, in an atmosphere obscured by smoke, and with 
nerves shaken by excitement and the fact that shot and shell were 
falling among them. 

As to the cavalry, the reconnaissance, and, as they may be termed, 
screen duties were well performed by the southern army, but the 
northern army failed to grasp their new ré/e. On both sides also the 
cavalry did little or nothing when the main bodies came into actual 
collision.. There were many little folds of the ground, numerous pro- 
jecting spurs which would have given cover to small parties of cavalry, 
from a squadron to a regiment. These parties” remaining under 
shelter till the last moment, and their commanders being given the 
same independence of action which has been somewhat too lavishly 
afforded the artillery, might have by sudden swoops—returning rapidly 
to their cover—checked, if not destroyed, many a body of skirmishers, 
and would have kept the whole of the opponent’s advanced line in a 
constant state of nervous expectation. Nothing of the sort was at- 
tempted, and, indeed, it seemed to occur to no one that what are 
termed divisional cavalry could play any part in battle. 

The engineers, save as signallers, did little, yet there were streams 
to be bridged and positions to be fortified. On the third day’s fight 
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the southern army did construct a few shelter trenches, but in this 
work they received but slight help from the engineers, and not a single 
field work was constructed during the campaign. 

The rival commanders showed in one respect an example to be 
very carefully avoided. It is too much the habit of English generals 
to try and perform, not only their own duty, but the duties of their 
subordinates, and by constant galloping about the field to create an 
impression of their activity. It is clear that a general’s proper duties 
are quite as much as he can perform, and that if he adds to these the 
duties of his subordinates, the work of the latter and his own will both 
be badly executed. A general ought to confine himself to direction 
and control, leaving execution to his inferiors. He should point out 
the object, and prescribe the general method of conducting opera- 
tions, but all details should be left to those who are immediately re- 
sponsible for them, and who, being on the spot, can judge what they 
should be, and when and how they should be modified. Instead of 
adopting this system, the commander of at least one of the armies 
was frequently close up with the advanced skirmishers, and often 
personally directed the movements of divisions, brigades, and even 
battalions. It is also very desirable that the position of a general 
should be central, and that it should be changed as seldom as possi- 
ble ; otherwise he will be unable to superintend the operations as a 
whole, and staff officers will experience some delay in finding him at 
perhaps most critical moments. Major Brackenbury, in commenting 
on the manceuvres of 1872, says :—‘“ There appeared to be, also, 
among some commanders, a tendency to move about restlessly, busy- 
ing themselves with details rather than grasping the situation, and 
issuing few orders, but those well considered and to the point. 
When riding with the staff of Prince Frederick Charles, during hot 
engagements on a large scale, I saw quite another system. The 
Prince moved very little, and never far from the spot where all 
despatches were to be sent.” 

This quietude was the constant characteristic of the Duke of 
Wellington, and also of all the German leaders during the last war, 
and in the orders issued for a fight there was always a paragraph 
stating where the Commander-in-Chief would be found. 

The arrangements for the manceuvres were such as to permit of 
one-half the force practising outpost duties, and the other half march- 
ing before the commencement of active operations. The southern 
army was collected near Blandford nearly three weeks before the 
day appointed for the first fight. It had, therefore, ample oppor- 


tunity of practising outpost duty, in which British troops are by no 
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means skilled. This opportunity was unfortunately neglected, one 
brigade at least having only received a single training of two or 
three hours’ length in that important branch of the art of war. The 
northern army had necessarily less chance than its opponents of 
practice in this particular, for it employed a large portion of the 
time which in the southern army was available for preparation in 
marching from Aldershot to the theatre of war. This march was 
undeniably profitable. In these days of railways and steamers 
journeys in the United Kingdom are seldom accomplished by route 
marches. Generals, staff, and troops, therefore, sadly needed a little 
practice in that work, which still falls to their lot in time of war. On 
the whole, the march was a success, though experience showed that 
the moving of every corps and all the baggage at the same moment 
would have saved both men and cattle much waiting about and a 
good deal of unnecessary fatigue. Still the baggage arrangements 
were an improvement on those of the preceding year, and the sight 
of long straggling trains and baggage guards with packs and arms 
surreptitiously placed on the waggons was more rare. 

The transport showed likewise an improvement. There were few 
hired waggons, and the system of regimental transport was applied 
to every corps with satisfactory results. A large number of horses 
were purchased for the occasion. As was to be expected, the 
unpopular Control Department was much abused. It appears, how- 
ever, to have displayed both energy and ability, but it suffered under 
the disadvantage of being called upon to serve two masters—the 
War Office and the Horse Guards—and of its position on the staff 
being undefined. Both in 1871 and 1872, moreover, owing to the 
system of contracting for the delivery of food and fuel on the spot, 
the department was never thoroughly tested. It was, in fact, 
employed only as an issuing, not a supplying, department, and it was 
the contractors rather than the Control officers who profited by the 
experience of the campaign. Concerning the auxiliary forces little 
need be said. Several regiments of Irish militia were present, and 
did fairly. The volunteers did decidedly well. 

Deterred perhaps by the difficulties of the previous year’s manceu- 
vres and influenced by considerations of expense, the Secretary of 
War determined in 1873, instead of one set of manceuvres on a 
large scale, to have two sets, the one at Dartmoor, the other 
on Cannock Chase. The force at Dartmoor amounted to about 
12,000 men, and consisted of two divisions, each composed of 
a brigade of cavalry, two brigades of infantry, and three batteries of 
artillery. There was in addition a marine brigade of three battalions, 
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which brigade was cast now into one, now into another scale. The 
corps were evenly distributed among the different brigades, there 
being two weak regiments of cavalry and a squadron of yeomanry in 
each cavalry brigade, and four battalions of infantry, including volun- 
teers and militia, in each infantry brigade. Little more care than pre- 
viously was taken in the selection of general and staff officers, some 
of whom were not such as would, or at least ought to, be nominated 
to similar positions in case of active service. The manceuvres can 
scarcely be pronounced a great success. The boggy nature of the 
soil and the continual rain—which, however, was to be expected— 
frequently prevented or brought to a premature close the operations. 
The ground was, moreover, quite unsuited for either artillery or 
cavalry. We may, therefore, congratulate ourselves on the fact that 
both arms were numerically weak. As from motives of economy 
there was only transport enough to move half the force at one 
time, strategy was out of the question. Outpost duty does not 
appear to have been at all practised, and of field engineering there 
is no mention. The general ideas were as theoretical as ever, 
and sometimes rather absurd. For instance, shallow streams were 
pronounced unfordable, and a British army was supposed to be 
advancing from the Land’s End for the relief of Plymouth. The 
value of the tactical instruction was diminished by the fact that the 
issue of the battle was frequently predetermined. It must, however, 
be admitted that Sir Charles Staveley took a long step in the right 
direction by ordering that the object of the different operations 
should be explained by each rank to those below it. Thus even the 
private soldiers came to take an intelligent interest in the proceedings. 
Sometimes one division was pitted against another ; sometimes both 
divisions attacked a skeleton enemy. As to the movements of the 
troops when in contact, the artillery was for the most part well 
handled. The cavalry from the nature of the country could do 
little. It was, however, discreditable to that arm that some dragoons 
should have fired from the saddle on infantry skirmishers fairly under 
cover. On the other hand, it is satisfactory to learn that on one 
occasion when it was necessary for horsemen fist to seize and then 
hold a position pending the arrival of infantry, a party of the rgth 
Hussars dismounted and used their carbines. In the infantry move- 
ments there was an improvement. The marines especially seem to have 
seized the spirit of the new method of attack, and all showed that 
they had profited somewhat by the experience of the past. Still 
some brigadiers exposed their supports very much, and one brigade 
remained formed in battalion columns for a considerable time under 
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a heavy fire of artillery. Occasionally, too, were seen opposing 
battalions blazing into each other so long and so closely that had 
there been bullets in the rifles not a man could have escaped. Out- 
post duty was but slightly practised, probably on account of the 
inclemency of the weather. 

At Cannock Chase, where the ground and climate were both 
suitable, the commander was able to accomplish much more than had 
been effected at Dartmoor. But at Cannock Chase also the trans- 
port was not sufficient to move more than half the force at a time, 
consequently strategy was out of the question, and even the issue of 
tactical operations had to be prearranged. The numbers, compo- 
sition, and organisation of the force, and the quality of the officers 
selected for command and staff appointments, were all about the 
same as those at Dartmoor. At both manceuvres there was a slight 
improvement as regarded the selection of officers for appoint- 
ments. Still several generals received commands for which the 
public opinion of the army did not consider them qualified. Some 
of the brigadiers, however, were smart colonels, who only wanted 
an opportunity to show what they were capable of. The issue 
of the fights was less frequently prearranged at Cannock Chase 
than at Dartmoor. As a rule, the troops were handled well, 
and in accordance with the changed conditions of modern war, 
which both officers and men seemed to appreciate more thoroughly 
than they have yet done. The ground allowed of a good deal 
of cavalry outpost work, and the opportunity was not neglected. 
The cavalry also frequently acted with effect by small bodies in line 
of battle. Some suicidal firing from the saddle of cavalry skirmishers 
against infantry was, however, observed. The artillery was turned to 
good account, and the engineers greatly distinguished themselves by 
the rapidity with which they threw a pontoon bridge over the Trent. 
Of spar bridging and spade work there was little or none, and the 
infantry had but slight practice in outpost work. The infantry tactics 
certainly showed an improvement, and skirmishers were freely used. 
As was to be expected, our commanders have not yet thoroughly got 
rid of old habits as regards the handling of supports and reserves, or 
the bringing formed bodies of troops into contact with the enemy. 
The lesson can only be thoroughly learnt in real war. It cannot be 
denied, however, that we are progressing in this respect, that more 
independence is conceded to and seized by subordinate officers, that 
the value of cover is at length appreciated, and that all ranks are 
beginning to take an intelligent interest in these rehearsals for active 
service. As at Dartmoor, so at Cannock Chase, the manceuvres 
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commenced with operations of brigade against brigade, culminating 
in contests between divisions. The Control Department worked 
more harmoniously with the combatant staff at Cannock Chase 
than at Dartmoor, but this satisfactory result is said to be due 
to the friendly personal relations between the chief Control officer 
and General Lysons, who appears to have conceded to the former 
that status on the staff which was refused to the head of the depart- 
ment by General Staveley. As, however, Deputy-Controller Robinson 
remarked, in his official report of the manceuvres of 1871, “the 
conducting that service without friction should not depend on the 
personal good feeling of officers.” 

Casting a retrospective glance at the three years of peace manceu- 
vres, I am bound to admit that if they have not accomplished all that 
we could have wished, or perhaps expected, they have nevertheless 
been of incalculable service to the army, and greatly increased our 
fitness for war. An efficient substitute for the training of an actual 
campaign they can never be, for in the one morale, but slightly 
tested, comes but little into play, while in the other it is a powerful 
factor. Still autumn manceuvres present by far the best means for 
affording as much of the training of an army as. can be effected 
during peace. Moreover, in addition to training, they also test our 
military proficiency, and enable us, to some extent, to ascertain what 
are the defects of our system. If they do not plainly show us what 
we can and what we should do, they at all events discover what we 
cannot, what we could not do. On the whole, we have reason to 
rejoice that the experiment has been undertaken, and to congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that, if our progress has not been rapid, it has 
been at least steady. Each successive year has been marked by 
improvement in every arm and branch. The cavalry have, above 
all, profited. Up to 1871 we possessed dragoons who were well 
mounted, and in riding, drill, and intrepidity were inferior to none, 
but who were absolutely helpless off the parade ground. This re- 
proach can no longer be thrown in their teeth ; the admirable raw 
material is being gradually trained to turn its natural advantages to 
good account ; and though much remains yet to be learnt the educa- 
tion of our cavalry has made marvellous progress. They have learnt 
that those which they formerly considered were casual and supple- 
mentary duties are now the most important of all, and that to serve 
as the eyes and ears of an army should now be the chief aim of 
their ambition. On the other hand, those theorists who, after the 
American Civil War, maintained that cavalry would henceforth be 
aseless in line of battle, have seen reason to doubt the correctness of 
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their predictions, and are obliged grudgingly to admit that the action 
of small bodies of divisional cavalry judiciously handled may yet 
produce a great effect on infantry, who can be suddenly charged 
under cover of the ground, smoke, and mist. The artillery are no 
longer chained to the other arms, and have discovered how to inflict 
the greatest amount of loss on infantry with the least amount of risk 
to themselves. It is true that they have shown a tendency to 
exaggerate their independence, to keep so far in the rear that when 
wanted for decisive action they are not always forthcoming, and to 
practise so great a dispersion of pieces as to be somewhat out 
of hand, and incapable of any change of combined action. This 
reaction was, however, to be expected, and we have no doubt that 
the artillery will soon correct these obvious defects. The engineers 
have profited less by the manceuvres than any other branch of the 
service, but this is not their fault, but that of our generals, who have 
hitherto failed to appreciate the increased value of the spade and 
the great importance of hasty entrenchments. As to the infantry, 
their tactics are still in a transition state, and the contest between 
the drill sergeants and the theorists is still going on. Both are 
obstinate, and both in my opinion are wrong, but I cannot regret 
the controversy which has now for three years past been raging 
between them, for the result will probably be a solution which will 
combine our traditional steadiness with the rapid and extended 
movements which are now indispensable. It cannot be too often 
repeated that the tactics of an army must have some relation to 
national characteristics, and that the Prussian tactics were never 
fairly tested during the late war, inasmuch as the French had aban- 
doned their old activity without acquiring a compensating steadiness. 
A loose body of disordered men such as the much advocated skirmisher 
swarm may shake the defence, but unless backed up by regularly 
formed troops obeying one impulse, they can never overcome it if the 
defenders are steady, brave, and well disciplined. Order and concert 
will always be too much for their opposites, and there can be neither 
order nor concert in a dense mass of skirmishers composed of men 
from different companies, and even different battalions, and incapable 
of receiving any other than a forward impulse. Again, the Prussian 
troops were never tried by a reverse, and we cannot help thinking 
that a reverse, or even temporary retreat, would be fatal to their 
system. Some writers are fond of holding up for our avoidance the 
rigid lines moving in processional order of the Peninsular War. From 
Colonel Gawler’s pamphlet, however, and a letter from the Chaplain- 
General, which appeared in the Zimes on the 20th September, we 
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learn that the Duke of Wellington’s lines were not long and rigid, 
that he did not hurl them against a strongly posted enemy without 
first shaking the defence by the fire of artillery and skirmishers, when 
the main body rushed up, instead of marching up with that stately 
tread of which so much has been made. It is a pity that some 
authoritative announcement has not yet been made as to the battle 
movements of the future, for ample time has elapsed for considera- 
tion and experiment. Nevertheless, the last three years have not 
passed away without gain. Officers and men have learnt to think 
for themselves and to attach some if not full value to cover. We 
must not expect too much—the bullet is the only teacher whose 
lessons really carry conviction ; and we must remember that we have 
in the English army a strong prejudice to overcome in this respect. 
The Englishman of all ranks is by nature disposed to despise danger, 
and for years he has been in the habit of thinking it discreditable to 
shirk peril or to seek for cover save under express orders. It is now 
beginning to dawn upon him that there is no valour in exposing 
himself to being shot without any chance of inflicting corresponding 
loss on his opponent, and. that it is his duty to kill as many of the 
enemy as he can with the least possible danger to himself. The 
habits and prejudices of years are, however, not to be got rid of in a 
day, and we must be patient. Some criticism has been recently 
passed on the practice of firing by companies. There are, no 
doubt, certain advantages in independent firing, but these are 
counterbalanced by the difficulty of stopping firing when required, 
whereas it can be arrested in a moment when it is carried out by 
companies. The introduction of the breechloading rifle necessarily 
involves an immense expenditure of ammunition, and great care is 
therefore required to prevent waste. In this respect the line are 
daily becoming more provident, though they still require to be 
restrained by their officers. The auxiliary forces are, however, said 
to be very prodigal, and to take delight in firing away as many 
cartridges as possible. 

An army which loses many of its officers runs a great risk of being 
demoralised, and in these days of arms of precision the casualties 
among Officers, especially the mounted officers of infantry, are very 
numerous. It would, therefore, be as well to consider whether any 
measures calculated to reduce the number of these casualties are feasi- 
ble. Four mounted officers to a battalion, both from this and an 
economical point of view, would seem to be excessive. All foreign 
armies content themselves with two, the commandant and the adjutant. 
Then there is the question of dress. In our army the sash simply 
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marks out an officer for death, and is of no earthly use. Again, it 
should be laid down by authority under what circumstances an 
officer may or may not dismount. A field officer sitting on his horse 
within 600 yards of the enemy can scarcely expect to escape, yet he 
dare not dismount for fear of an accusation of cowardice. At all 
times a good strong cob of about fourteen hands would be far more 
handy, and less likely to expose his rider to danger, than the tall 
chargers now in fashion. Similarly with regard to the risk suffered 
by the senior officers of cavalry. The general or colonel who heads 
a charge puts it out of his power to control his regiment, brigade, or 
division. His most useful place would be in rear of the first line, 
but unless he is ordered to take post there, he will shrink from 
doing so. 

have observed previously that little practice has been afforded 
during the manceuvres in outpost duty, and that at the present 
moment there is absolutely no authorised system of performing 
it. This omission cannot be too speedily repaired, for twenty 
per cent. of the disasters of the French during the late war are 
to be ascribed to carelessness and ignorance in outpost duty. 
We, also, are particularly unskilful; yet surely officers and men 
might be easily instructed at our standing camps. It was popu- 
larly imagined that one great object of the manceuvres was to 
test and train the Control Department. If that idea was correct 
it has only been partially carried out. It cannot be said that 
Control was tested when half the work it would be called upon 
to perform in time of war was accomplished by contractors. 
Neither can it be affirmed that it was trained, when, instead of forcing 
it to adapt its arrangements to the movements of the troops, military 
were invariably made subordinate to Control considerations. The 
officers of the department are for the most part able men, but the 
system which gives them two masters, and a responsibility to other 
than the commander of the troops, cannot be considered practical. 
In fact, the department has been organised for peace, not for war, 
adopting a principle the very reverse of that which all must ad- 
mit to be sound—namely, that a military system should be framed 
as if war were the normal and peace the exceptional circumstances 
ofan army. The status and relations to the general and to the com- 
batant staff are also at present in a very undefined state. ‘The Control 
wishes for its chief a position independent of that of the rest of the staff, 
and claims direct communication with the Commander-in-Chief. The 
argument is that without the Control an army can neither fight, live, 
nor move. In reply, I may urge that the stomach is as indispensable 
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to man as the brain, but that no one would think of granting 
the former a higher position than the latter. Moreover, the more 
the channels of communication between the general and his troops 
are, when they approach the latter, merged into one grand conduit 
the better. 

Among the errors of arrangement connected with our manceuvres, 
especially the last two, may be mentioned the practice of spending 
a portion of the limited time allotted to them in elementary training 
and drill. All that work could as easily have been learnt in standing 
as in field camps, and, indeed, it is very desirable that in future we 
should pass the whole of the spring and summer in progressive 
training which should culminate in the autumn at the peace manceu- 
vres. This is the system of the Prussians, and it has been found to 
work well. For instance, it was unnecessary to send a corps darméc 
to Blandford in order to learn outpost duty—which, moreover, was 
little studied—to pitch tents, conduct imaginary cavalry reconnais- 
sances, and to manceuvre against a supposititious or skeleton enemy. 
The same may be said with regard to the manner in which this year 
Generals Staveley and Lysons employed the first fortnight of the 
time allotted to them. The manceuvres should be employed for 
testing rather than for training and experimenting. They should be 
looked upon as the annual military examinations of our army rather 
than as training camps, which we already possess in the Curragh, 
Aldershot, Shorncliffe, and Colchester. 

Our autumn manceuvres, if they have done nothing else, have 
shown us our defects; have caused officers and men to think ; 
have directed the thoughts of Parliament and the country generally 
into a military channel, and have brought the army for the first 
time into contact with the rural population. By this means not 
only has the professional tone of our army been raised and its zeal 
stimulated, but many misapprehensions have been corrected, and 
our soldiers by their discipline and courteous bearing to all classes 
have won a respect and popularity which had hitherto been denied 
them. In short, the nation now knows its defenders, is proud of, 
and disposed to like them. 
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THE LAST POET. 
A VISION. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 





“If ever there should come a time when MAN, having measured heavens and 
earth, counted the ocean drop by drop, fathomed the ether and ali therein, shall 
proclaim that there is no God but one—his own image glass’d in the rapid river 
of Time—all things perchance may bring him the worship he deemeth due ; but if 
there be left in the world one PoET, Man’s self-constituted deity will not arise 
without sucha protest as may shake the very foundations of Nature itself.”— 
EDELMAN’s “ ERINDRINGER.” 

** Of the World will be made a World-Machine, of the Ether a Gas, of God a 
force, and of the Second World——a Coffin !”—J&AN PAUL. 


% j HAD a dream, and saw him. All the rest 


Were dead, or worse than dead ; but he survived, 
Old, gaunt, pale, famine-stricken, hugging rags 
To keep him from the bleak breath of the wind. 
God help him! God’s last Poet! the last Soul 
Who kept his faith in God ! 


The lonely Earth, 
His Mother, and the gray Mother of all men, 
Was older by a thousand years than now, 
And on her hair Eternity’s thin snow 
Was visible already ; and for long 
All mortals had forgotten their old thirst 
And stifled their old hunger. They had search’d 
The Ocean to its depths, soar’d into air 
Higher than living eagle ever soar’d 
In wingéd chariots soft as eagle-plumes, 
Measured the stars, set right by their hearts’ throbbings 
The tangled clockwork of the Sun and Moon, 
Clomb to the peaks and seized the hand of air 
That smoothed the snow and poised the avalanche, 
Tamed all things to their bidding—Thunder, Frost, 
Fever, and Lightning with his luminous eyes. 
Then hating gloom and the dim sheen of stars, 
They hung the world with variegated lamps, 
Sapphire, and ruby, and chalcedony, 
So that Night was not. Then the Poets cried, 


















The Last Poet. 


Flinging their wild hair backward, “ Pause a space ! 
Kneel now,—give thanks to Gop !” 


Up rose to heaven, 
Like one vast tidal wave, supremely strong, 
The mocking laugh of men. “To God? what God?” 
They cried—“ all gods are dead, dissolved, destroyed— 
Zeus, Astaroth, Brahm, Odin, Christ, Menu, 
Balder, Pan, Demiurgus, all are dead,— 
But Man survives,—Man, God unto himself, 
Potent, serene, calm, strong, and beautiful,— 
Man who hath strangled Sin and conquer’d Night,— 
Kneel now, and worship Aim/” Half mockingly, 
With kingly smile they knelt, these sons of Man, 
And many of their Poets also knelt, 
Singing aloud. 


That passed. All struggle passed. 
Pain was not, nor starvation, nor unrest ; 
For every living thing was clothed and fed, 
And calmly, slowly, like a Titan’s heart, 
Thrill’d the still tide of life. Much peace abode 
With mortals ; for the voice of Wars was hush’d, 
The restless cries of Poets died away, 
And Pestilence, and Sorrow, and Disease 
Had gone away with all the other gods. 


At last, all men were busy and content 

(Since all was known that mortals cared to know, 
And all was gain’d that mortals cared to gain), 
Coming and going in the happy light 

Of variegated lamps a thousandfold, 

And one Jan only—old, pale, desolate 

(Ev’n as in a dream I saw him)—crept away 

In silence, to a silent place [for yet 

One still was silent, where the dead were sleeping] ; 
And there he found the Earth, his Mother, in tears, 
Sitting alone, with her blind orbs upgazing, 

As if they felt a light they could not see. 


He crept upon her breast, and round him softly 
Trembled her wasting arms. “ Why dost thou weep, 
Dear Mother?” said he, weeping too. Her lips, 
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Dumb as in the beginning, answer’d not. 
“Mother,” he murmured, “who is coming yonder, 
Silently, with a light in his right hand ?” 

She answer’d not, but seemed to clutch him closer ; 
For down the tombs a silent Shadow came— 

A Shadow with a lamp. “I know him, mother! 
It is my Father’s Son, my Brother Death, 

The last sad spirit that still walks unslain. 

All’s o’er ; he comes to raze me with the rest. 

But first uplift me, high as thou canst reach, 

Into the air—up, up, in thy strong arms, 

That like a lark, prest close against the blue, 

I sing my last strong song!” 


The Shadow crept 
Nearer, but waited. In her trembling arms 
The mighty Mother lifted up her son, 
High, high as is the highest mountain peak. 
And lo, again he saw the stars, and felt 
Their light upon his eyelids blown like breath. 
Then sang he! In my dream I heard that song : 
Despairing, yet in scorn ineffable, 
It rang thro’ heaven, one perpetual note, 
Like the one trill-trill of the nightingale, 
And all the umbrage of the upper heaven 
Was hush’d around it like dark forest leaves. 


THE POET'S SONG. 


He clasps the strong Stream by the hair, 
He links the Avalanche to its lair, 

All things obey him, frail or fair— 

He sits as gods sat, god down there. 


The vast Sea like a human frame 

Bends to his bidding ; Frost and Flame 
Fly eager at his finger aim ; 

The Lightning like a serpent tame 


Coils round his neck ; before his look 
Each god hath withered in his nook. 
Under the might of his rebuke 

Pan died and Demiurgus shook. 


Man the god or god the Man, 
Greater than Odin, Zeus, or Pan, 
All blooms according to his plan, 
All withers underneath his ban. 














The Last Poet. 


All things that are beneath the sky 
Obey him as he passeth by, 

All things save only Death and I: 
Death smiles and lives; I smile and die. 


O Father! Father! God Supreme! 

Light! Passion! Glory! Rapture! Dream! 
Thou who hast served with silent gleam 

A thousand poets for a theme! 


All these are dumb, and one alone, 

About to clasp within his own 

His brother Death’s hand, cold as stone, 

Cries to Thee, flies to Thee, sees Thy Throne, 


Like to the thin prick of a star, 
Throbbing deep down the Void afar !— 
Thou art not as those dead gods are, 
Crush’d underneath Man’s conquering car. 































Oh, blest be Death, the sweet, the still, 
The last calm servant of Thy Will ; 
Sweet as the cool lips of a rill 

His kiss will come, his love fulfil 


Thy love, my Father! Gentle-eyed 
Thou and Thy servant both abide : 
Take me, while this iast song is sighed, 
From Man the mocker, deified. 


And as for him, the great god-Man, 
Chief of earth’s gods since Time began, 
Forgive him! Pardon his wild plan 
The Void to plumb, the Arch to span, 


Seeking Thee never. For a space 
Let him drink godhead in his place, 
Lord of the reason, fair of face, 
God of the human, race by race. 


Then, smite him gently! ‘With a kiss 
Let Death unloose him from his bliss. 
Unking’d, let him depart like this, 
And softly slip to the Abyss ! 


Ev’n so he sang. Then suddenly the Voice 
Was hush’d, the fond arms set their burthen down, 
The Shadow crept up close, and bent above him, 
Flashing its Lamp on the dead Poet’s face, 
And lo! ’twas smiling like a sleeping child’s ! 








THE FRENCH STAGE OF TO-DAY. 
BY EVELYN JERROLD. 
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~ WHE literary historian who takes upon himself the task of 
classifying the modern French drama, of assigning it a 
defined physiognomy, and presenting it as a compact 
whole, will find his purpose singularly impeded at the 
‘very outset of execution. He will become involved in a chaos of 
comedies that are seldom comic, except in a slang allusion or 
laboured eccentricity of character. He will light upon dramas 
whence the croix de ma mere has been banished to make room for 
a falling house or volcanic eruption. He will put these aside involun- 
tarily, for they form an insignificant minority, and be overwhelmed by 
an avalanche of plays that when read seem like the descriptions of 
pantomime “business,” interspersed with a telegraphic dialogue. 
These are the Pieces a spectales ; and mixed with them he will find the 
annual revues, the burlesque skeleton into which the divorce cases, 
the new books, the nine days’ lions, the coups d’état, and the revolu- 
tions of the past year are introduced ; the ephemeral compositions 
destined to celebrate a Molitre centenary or a liberation of the 
territory; the opera bouffes, the comediettas, and, lastly, the in- 
numerable and unfailing vaudevilles. And having survived the 
examination, he will seek a conclusion to be drawn, an indication of 
the tendency of this great movement of actors, acrobats, and 
marionettes. Itis not necessarily a pedantic principle that commands 
such a search. We need only possess the vaguest knowledge of 
general literary history to recognise that an absolute law prompts the 
inquiry ; that there is no people, no century, possessing a dramatic 
literature where it is impossible to discover a distinct and special 
character, a common impulse, giving to all contemporary works a 
certain analogous spirit and family resemblance. The classification 
has been often made : ancient tragedy, simple in construction, lofty, 
terrible, pathetic ; the Spanish drama, active, full of incident, heroic, 
sincere, and unreal; the English category, analytical, profoundly 
Auman, and moral; the German order, metaphysical, mystic, and 
sentimental. Even the French classic tragedy has its marked 
characteristics—stately rigidity, pedantic purity, and hyperbolical 
inflation of style and sentiment that renders it as moral as it is 
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wearisome. It is by these successive stages, and after having watched 
the long slumber of tragedy, trailing its conventional draperies like a 
somnambulist in its inevitable vestibule, that one arrives at the 
magnificent revival of the earlier part of this century. Between the 
Revolution and 1840 the old tragedy had degenerated into utter 
senility. Mouthing mechanically its empty and emphatic alexandrines, 
it was the wizened and grotesque spectre of Corneille’s heroic muse 
clad in the armour of the Ligue. It had nothing left of the feeble 
but artistic elegance born of Racine and Sophocles, Pericles and 
Louis XIV. It had ceased to respond to any intellectual aspiration 
or moral sentiment of the mass of the nation, and existed only for 
the private delectation of some rare academical archeologists. 
Without the Academy, men looked across the frontiers for the 
elements of a new school, and began to conjecture that the Othello 
of Ducis was not, perhaps, the epitome of Shakespearian drama. 
Germany, Scandinavia, and England were discovered. Their poets 
were studied and understood. Innovators set themselves to imitating, 
not the manner of the foreigners, but their system ; to picturing life 
as they pictured it, with its movement, its vices, and passions ; in all 
its aspects, absurd and sublime. Their essays inaugurated the 
Thédtre Romantique, a dramatic school that most Englishmen still 
believe to be paramount in France. 

Two distinct currents manifested themselves as soon as Hugo and 
De Vigny had broken the classic ice with the dagger of Hernani and 
the scimitar of Othello. Beside the passionate poetry, the vivid 
historical colour of the Romantiques, arose a school of small 
observers and fantaisistes, of plot contrivers and punsters, experienced 
in the use of conventional stage stratagems, cunning in all the smaller 
theatrical arts—stage managers that had missed their vocation and 
stumbled into literature. The chief of this latter school, Eugtne 
Scribe, found many allies, attained a personal popularity that has 
scarcely yet died out—since M. Legouvé is still upholding him as 
the master of modern comedy, and a complete edition of his works 
is being issued to meet a large demand. Unto him flocked all the 
Romantiques who had failed in romanticism, all who coveted early 
notoriety, all who knew that dourgeois comedy is lucrative and leads 
to everything—even to the Academy, since M. Scribe was received an 
Immortal by M. Villemain. The old tragedy died an easy death; it 
was not killed, itcollapsed. But the comédte bourgeoise has a stronger 
vitality. In its low ideal, in its easy cynicism and broad inuendo, 
it appeals irresistibly to the quick, impatient, superficial intellect of 
the French middle classes—the classes for which it is intended. It 
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has progressed side by side with the Romantique manifestations, and 
developed into a formidable rival. Its old professors have disappeared ; 
the tradition of Scribe has been modified and improved, and the 
society that was the outcome of the Second Empire encouraged it, 
while it prohibited Hugo and neglected Dumas and De Vigny. Thus, 
though still face to face and unyielding, romanticism has fallen back 
somewhat, dragged from behind by the hirsute over-zealous supporters 
of its infancy; the comédie bourgeoise has advanced, pushed on and 
propped up by a new generation, that which was at school when the 
Romantiques were in exile. There are no indications of any other 
movement likely to take possession of the French stage. The aims 
and doctrines of the two schools of 1830-40 must still be studied by 
whoever seeks to analyse the French drama of 1874. The point of 
departure of the Romantique movement is simple. The French 
tragedy it superseded, following servilely the tradition of Terence and 
Menander, had in view not individual characters, but absolute types— 
not men, but abstractions. Just as Italian comedy was incessantly 
reproducing its glutton Pierrot, its amorous Arlequin, its dull and 
senile Cassanda, only varying the framework of incident and adven- 
ture in which they were set; so the tragedy of the Great Century 
represents simply the Lover, the Priest, the Tyrant, the Mother—or 
rather, Love, Religion, Tyranny, and Maternity. Having no real 
precedent, no point of contact with humanity, the allegorical figures 
had no need of the ordinary atmosphere and accessories of real life. 
There was a certain simple grandeur in this system, but it was marred 
by a radical vice—inevitable monotony. The expression of personified 
passion is confined to a very small circle, the combinations to be 
obtained by opposing allegories are soon exhausted. After twenty 
masterpieces, the French tragic writers were reduced to repeating the 
same formulas, redressing the same characters, remodelling the same 
situations. The Renaissance perceived that behind the type there 
was the individual. For the pure creation of the mind it substituted 
humanity ; in the place of contending passions it represented man 
* contending with life and the special situation it assigns to each indi- 
vidual. A reform in style was the necessary consequence of the inno- 
vation. The uniform stateliness of expression gave place to a style that 
varied according to the differences of condition, climate, custom, and 
morals. The individual accepted, came his analysis. Before con- 
ceiving the special passion exhibited by the drama, he was choleric, 
tender, gay, or sombre, and his temperament must be made to modify 
the expression of his actual sentiment; the reciprocal action of 
character on passion and passion on character must be taken into 
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account. The result was the much-abused intermingling of comedy 
and drama. Previously the one had reserved to itself the delineation 
of character, the other the manifestation of passion. Thus it is 
logically imperative that the substitution of the individual for the type 
should result in the abolition of majestic uniformity of style, in the 
fusion of comic and tragic elements, in the disregard of the unities of 
time and place, in the adoption of a mise-en-scéne that places every 
character in its proper frame and natural atmosphere. 

These truths were eloquently affirmed in the prefaces to Victor 
Hugo’s “Cromwell” and Alfred de Vigny’s “Othello,” and in 
M. E. Deschamps’ “ Etudes Frangaises et Etrangtres.” They were 
accepted by none of the partisans of the tragic ideal, and even when 
a succession of masterpieces had demonstrated them, there still 
remained a clan of sceptics at the Quai Voltaire. But the first step 
in romanticism was the easiest. | Without finding an obstacle in its 
path more terrible than an academical epigram, the rejuvenated 
Muse mounted the secret staircase of the Siivas’ castle and claimed 
hospitality in the name of its ancestors—Homer, Dante, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare, Corneille. And the welcome was cordial, for it brought 
with it all the heroes of history who could live and speak for the first 
time without donning the toga or speaking the tongue of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet : Charles Quint, stifling in the old world, too narrow for 
his ambition ; the libertine Francois Premier giving his hand to the 
beautiful Madame de Cossé ; the morose Louis XIII., whom the loss 
of a falcon can alone excite to rebellion against his tyrant ; the red- 
robed cardinal, crushing under his litter Marion Delorme; Mary 
Tudor, offering her favourite’s head to her favourite headsman ; the 
impotent Charles II. crying “ J’ai tué six loups.” And beside Victor 
Hugo, whose Spanish temperament carried him too often into 
hyperbole and melodrama, beside the first French lyric poet, whose 
chief fault consists in supposing his actors poets like himself, another 
ardent nature moved and laboured. Alexandre Dumas was shoulder 
to shoulder with Hugo in the front ranks of romanticism. Inferior 
in every other quality, his genius was undoubtedly more specially and 
vigorously dramatic than that of his companion—his scenic movement 
more rapid and sustained, his development of character simpler and 
more effective. Read critically, with the recollection of modern 
physiological, psychological, and even surgical studies fresh in our 
minds, “ Henri III.” and “ Antony” seem like mere strings of pant- 
ing declamation addressed to the gods. But it is also apparent 
that the strings are whole, without loop or knot. Inflated as the 


tirades are they occur in their proper places, they come spontaneously ; 
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they were not preconceived, to be dovetailed into the drama when 
opportunity should serve. Dumas’ pieces—at least his earlier ones 
—came from him @’un jet, in single outpourings. If their philosophy 
is narrow and puerile, their construction is perfect, without void or 
patch. As a poet, M. Alfred de Vigny was immeasurably beneath 
Victor Hugo: as a dramatist, he cannot rank beside Alexandre 
Dumas. But his theatrical education was of the best. He had 
learnt his art in translating into excellent verse “‘ Othello” and ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,” and it yielded at least one original masterpiece 
—the pathetic creation of “Chatterton.” Another translator of 
Shakespeare, Frederic Soulié, must be numbered among the dramatic 
innovators of 1840. Eugéne Sue, Felix Pyat, Meurice, and 
Vacquerie are later recruits. Beside the poets rose worthy inter- 
preters. The august power of Mdlle. Georges, the tender pathos of 
Madame Dorval, the strong energy of Frederick Lemaitre, the 
melancholy of Bocage were powerful influences in favour of the 
Romantique movement. The season was warm and generous on 
every side. Never since Ronsard sang had so implicit a promise 
been given of long fertility, of an unbroken succession of manifold 
harvests to come. Acknowledged almost as soon as they had 
spoken, passing as it were from the /ycéen’s kepi to the poet’s bay- 
leaves, the Romantiques had to all appearances a lovely and 
prosperous reign before them. But so had Louis Philippe, and ’48 
was close at hand. One Minister sufficed to ruin the monarchy ; one 
piece cut short the development of romanticism. Victor Hugo 
ventured to dramatise the legend of Barbarossa. He pictured the 
old Burgraves, savage, hospitable, loyal, at their marble table, and 
beside them their descendants, savage as their sires, but corrupt, 
meagre in heart and brain. The work was a masterly embodiment 
of the transition between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, when 
society had lost the virtues of barbarity without possessing as yet 
those of civilisation. The drama failed. The passion was too far 
off to touch the loungers of the Boulevard de Gand. And it needed 
but the few hisses that greeted “ Les Burgraves ” to awaken a legion 
of enemies, armed with the classic trident or the dourgeois umbrella. 
They awakened a provincial barrister in his office in Dauphiné. 
Armed with his pseudo-tragedy “Lucréce,” M. Francois Ponsard came 
to Paris, and after three performances “ Lucréce” had stifled the 
Burgraves and dethroned “ Ruy Blas.” As ten years before the cry 
had gone forth— 


Qui nous délivrera des Grecs et des Romains ? 
so an indignant denunciation arose—born of the ennui engendered 
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by a monotonous succession of masterpieces—of the velvet doublets, 
the heavy mantles, the Toleda blades that in the eyes of a large class 
of small satirists were the ridiculous symbols of the Romantique 
drama. The old reproach of immorality was revived by rigourists, 
who applauded Scribe’s “Potemkin” and took their families to 
admire the incestuous intrigue of Phédre. 

But the anathemas launched against Hugo were not the expres- 
sions of a reviving faith in Racine. The academical tragedy had 
been used as a pretext for arresting the progress of the modern 
school. The isolated attempts of /ycéée professors and country 
lawyers were stillborn ; not all the doctors of the Institute could 
galvanise them into life and popularity. There was a third school, 
patient, shrewd, and business-like, that had foreseen the renewal of 
the quarrel between classicists and Romantiques, and was prepared 
to profit by it. It could step in between the two adversaries and 
carry off the palm while they were yet naively discussing the unities 
and pitting Colletet against Ronsard. The art it professed was not 
above such practical manceuvres. It followed no chimera, aimed at 
no Utopia. It counted its pence as careful as its syllables, and 
dropped the Dantesque, Ossianesque, Shakespearian epigraphs of 
Lamartine, Hugo, and Gautier for the simpler modern motto of the 
tradesman King: “ Enrichissez vous!” It was the school of M. 
Eugéne Scribe, the school admired of the mass of Parisians, that 
satisfied their desire for facile sensationalism, their skin-deep yearn- 
ing for commonplace sentiment. The experienced librettist, whom 
not a few critics in France and England still consider a dramatist, 
was the interpreter of a world that is gradually disappearing. It was 
a class of sufficiently honest dourgeois that loved to slide gently down 
dangerous slopes without ever touching the mire at the bottom. It 
favoured a certain discreet finesse, the thoroughly French art of 
skimming poisons, of taking surface sips without ever looking to the 
bottom of the glass. It applauded a mild epigram here and there, 
provided the epigram had for target one of the broad conventional bug- 
bears of the epoch—communism, free-trade, legitimism, the extremes 
of radicalism and conservatism, Manuel and the Prince de Polignac. 
The passion it admired was a passion that remained within the 
bounds of “La Civilité, puérile et honnéte,” that expressed itself in 
correct subjunctive moods, said Madame and Monsieur in its most 
extravagant flights, and wore kid gloves sempiternally. The allusions 
it applauded were those that paraphrased the audacity of café debates 
—a description that applied to Necker as well as De Broglie, a 
denunciation that aimed at Nero as much as at Louis Philippe. The 
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aims of the new school went no further. Its highest, its unique 
aspiration was to aid the digestion of the Marais shopkeeper by 
affording him some hours’ refreshment and relaxation, by furnishing 
him the opportunity to indulge his platonic liberalism in the clapping 
of hands at a sentimental satire directed against the powers that 
were. An ambition of that kind was the most likely to succeed 
under the Second Empire. The first craving of the society created 
by the Coup d’Etat was to be amused ; the second to have an outlet 
for the feeble remnants of revolutionary feeling that yet remained in 
it. It was the proud boast of M. Scribe’s school that it satisfied 
both. ‘La Camaraderie,”the “Verre d’Eau,” the “Art de Conspirer” 
point the laughing moral that finds eternal and universal echo in the 
hearts of the French dourgeoisic. The political revolution turned to 
their advantage ; they found equal profit in the literary rebellion. The 
sunny interiors of “Michel et Christine,” the “ Lorgnon,” the “ Mari 
qui trompe sa femme” were places where the Garde Nationale of 1850 
felt at home, where he found his ideal comfort, his yellow damask 
JSauteuil, his cheap artistic luxury, the lively chatter that represented 
for him the old Gallic wit, the housewifely virtues that were not 
afraid of a few broad pleasantries—des pantoufles et des égards, in fact 
—the sum-total of happiness his own poet Beranger aspired to. 
Like Beranger, like Balzac, M. Scribe was a creator rather than a 
copyist. There was a time when even at Rome and Venice society 
abandoned its individuality to play the Comédie Humaine in real 
life. The “overflowing houses” that applauded Scribe’s pieces 
fashioned their lives in a great measure after the models presented by 
the prolific master. It was an honest, well meaning, industrious 
society the dramatist set before them, a society that had attained the 
refinement of fashionable circles without losing its primitive frank- 
ness and cordiality, that lived over its shops, played the piano, and 
read expurgated editions of De Musset. The audiences found the 
mirror flattering, and involuntarily took what purposed to be a reflec- 
tion for an ideal. In this wise the Scribe school exercised a not un- 
wholesome influence on contemporary society. It refined if it did 
not elevate or instruct. It had no qualities that counterbalanced its 
affectation, the triviality of its aims, the clumsiness of its method ; 
but compared with the class of comedy that succeeded it, its faults 
dwindle, its qualities expand. 

We have this much on our side, allege the defenders of the French 
comedy of our day—we stand alone ; we have placed our ideal on no 
worm-eaten pedestal; our flag is brand-new; we exclude all com- 
parisons. The plea is not easily justifiable. The modern comedy 
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of Dumas fi/s, Emile Augier, Sandean, Sardou, &c., is essentially /a 
comédie bourgeoise. It is as far from the dramatic extravagances of 
the Romantiques as from the pompous period of the Tragiques. It 
has but one precedent in dramatic art ; but to that precedent it owes 
its existence. Scribe catered for the new governing middle classes 
from 1830 to the Revolution ; Dumas //s, his consorts and rivals, 
have continued to serve them ever since. Scribe reacted against the 
Romantiques in the name of L’Ecole Honnéte, Dumas //s has 
maintained the reaction in the interest of L’Ecole du Bon Sens. 
Both schools are avowedly Jdourgeois, but the bourgeois of the 
Imperial era has other ideas and appetites than those of his fathers. 
The rapid commercial and industrial movement that almost invariably 
succeeds a crisis like that of 1848 lifted to the front rank of society a 
new stratum of dourgeoisie. It is a class whose fortune was promptly 
made, whose education is slow, but which by right of its wealth has 
provided itself with intellectual pleasures despite its want of 
intellectual culture. Every day for the last twenty years some train 
has emptied into Paris a mobile but compact mass of busy provincials, 
ignorant of literature, ignorant of all art save /’art de parvenir ; and 
these immigrants have gradually become the representative Parisians 
of the Second Empire, the speculators who set afloat Mexican bonds 
and supported M. Haussmann, the vrfuosi who applauded Thérésa, 
the sportsmen who established the Boulevard betting agencies, the 
viveurs who encouraged the Boulevard Messalinas, the critics who 
decreed that the “‘ Fils Naturel” is “the best comedy that has been 
written in France for the last hundred years.” It was a generation 
that required to be amused rapidly, that was used to skim the surface 
of Taine’s philosophy, analyse Michelet’s history in twelve hours. It 
found a dramatist to its mind in M. Dumas f/s. His novels were 
famous as soon as published. Of the ten pieces he has produced, 
seven have been triumphant successes—not one has completely failed. 
The common sense that is supposed to characterise his school 
governed from the first his conduct towards the public. He respected 
his reputation when it was yet but a reflection of his father’s fame. 
Instead of expending his time and talent lightly, disdainfully, as 
things of little worth, he treated himself and his mission aw sérieux ; 
abandoned the erratic route, the Bohemian nonchalance, the ready 
hand-shakes of Dumas fee, and withdrew apart, patient and 
imperturbable, draped like an apostle, and speaking rarely like an 
oracle. His art was never a plaything—it is not likely to lead him in 
his old age to the composition of a cookery book and the publication 
of réclames for hotel-keepers. If he has not worshipped it with the 
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fervency of an enthusiast, he has at least treated it with the gravity 
of an excellent man of business who knows how much it is worth. 
Success—a success that distances any achieved by a dramatic writer 
in this century—has never induced him to produce more than one 
piece a year. 

A singular progress is remarkable in the series of these produc- 
tions. At every step M. Dumas appears to have dropped a natural 
quality of his talent. He gains in the quality he deifies—common 
sense ; he gains an increase of delicacy in the manipulation of the 
average play-goers moral fibres—a certain cleverness of arrange- 
ment and construction. But the immense variety of talents evident 
in his first pieces—“ Diane de Lys,” “Le Demi Monde,” “La 
Question d’Argent”—is entirely absent from the “Femme de Claude” 
and “Monsieur Alphonse.” His efforts appear hitherto to have 
tended to escape from the embarrassment of his primitive riches. 
Whether from instinct or calculation, he has endeavoured to render 
himself as poor as possible. Simplicity of means is the chief law of 
M. Dumas’ ¢#édtre. France has been Britishly picturesque, romantic 
with Spain, Germanically melancholy—it was time, M. Dumas con- 
sidered, to return to the first love, the love of the seventeenth 
century. And he is simple, pitilessly simple. His theatrical art 
consists in avoiding the dénouement until the fifth act; not in so 
constructing the comedy that the dénouement could only occur at 
that period. In lieu of an intricacy of plot he relies on a multi- 
plicity of incidents. From this rule the “ Demi Monde” is the only 
exception. The “Dame aux Camelias,” “Diane de Lys,” “Les 
Idées de Madame Aubray ” are novels expressed by dialogues, which 
conduct the spectator through an indefinite series of incidents, 
through a succession of disjointed scenes, perfect in themselves from 
a realistic point of view, but possessing an imperceptible connection 
with the story into which they are dovetailed. In the fourth act of 
“Diane de Lys” the Comte surprises his wife with Paul Aubry, her 
paramour. He is impregnated with M. Dumas’ moral code ter- 
minating in “Tue 14 !” and still he reserves the episode of assassi- 
nation until the conclusion of the fifth act. The reason of this, and 
of similar defects in M. Dumas’ later works, is that in writing “‘ Diane 
de Lys” the author had but one situation in view, and of that situation 
must be made the culminating point of the drama. Around this 
unique idea, repeated in nearly all Dumas’ comedies, are grouped 
a number of personages whose only noticeable function is to pursue 
each other through five acts, to meet at moments and exhibit their 
characters by such simple means as the discussion of tailors’ bills 
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and laundresses’ peccadilloes,* by spoken criticisms on the Code 
Napoleon,t and disquisitions on the progress of artillery.t Doubtless 
these digressions are ably conducted. The author possesses the 
faculty of observation to a greater degree than any of his contem- 
poraries, but his observation is too exclusive and too minute. His 
first success was due in a great measure to the strong dramatic 
element of the “ Dame aux Camelias.” The priestess and victim of 
love was herself a somewhat worn-out type. She had passed through 
many hands since Le Prevost created her. But she was the centre 
of a forcibly pathetic action, carried on by personages that lived and 
were like ourselves, and spoke the real language of our day. This 
new, modern spirit gave something like a second youth to the 
hackneyed basis of the action, and the rapidity of the action itself 
blinded the spectator to all that was vulgar in its style and sentiment. 
In “ Diane de Lys” there was still, but in a lesser degree, a passion- 
ate drama, poignant scenes, a powerful situation. But there came 
a time when, more by the fault of critics and the public than by his 
own, M. Dumas conceived that the unique function of the modern 
stage was to present a tableau of social manners, a panorama of 
fashion-plates, and to cite current siang, epigrammatise on the 
passing questions of the day, without attaching more than a secondary 
importance to the plot that unites citations and epigrams. The 
‘Demi Monde” and the “ Princesse Georges” resulted from this 
conception. They succeeded because they were held to be revela- 
tions, and contained something of the mysterious fascination that 
draws noble faubouriennes to opera masked balls, and the private 
sales of notorious courtesans. It was only a small class of connois- 
seurs who knew that neither Dumas’ “Galop d’Enfer” nor his con- 
sumptive /oretfes were true to nature. For the mass they were the 
reality itself. But the last pieces produced by M. Dumas have been 
judged more hardly than his earlier works because they attempted to 
pourtray a reality that every one knows. When he abandoned for a 
moment the analysis of feminine perversity, and sought to dissect 
masculine vice in all its obtuseness and obesity, the charm disap- 
peared. Doubtless the financier is a legitimate and diverting subject 
for comedy, but under certain conditions. ‘The world is full of men 
and women whose character consists in having none at all, whose 
features are like old coins worn down to a smooth surface. To 
photograph these effigies in their shapelessness is apparently the 
highest ambition of M. Dumas’ school. The process has produced 





* « Question d’Argent,” 1857. t “ Le Fils Naturel,”’ 1858. 
t “‘La Femme de Claude,” 1872. 
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some of the most uninteresting characters of modern comedy. Like 
Mr. Trollope, the French playwrights of our day have forgotten that 
to be rendered useful for artistic purposes the human vegetable must 
have its undecided angles sharply defined, its imperceptible salient 
points accentuated—it must be caricatured, in a word. The rule is 
applied in all Molitre’s comedies; by following it closely Balzac 
achieved the powerful portrait of “Mercadet”—perhaps the best French 
comedy of this century, albeit one which no Parisian manager dare 
to revive. It is not from a mere caprice that the Baron de Nucingin 
is made to speak the grotesque Alsatian jargon that Balzac phono- 
graphs with such patient minuteness. It gives the vulgar German 
banker the one picturesque characteristic he can be made to present. 
This law of theatrical optics has produced Henry Monnier’s master- 
piece—the “Grandeur et Décadence de M. Joseph Prudhomme” ; and 
is the origin of an opinion very prevalent among French critics that 
if remnants of Molitre’s genius are to be found anywhere, it is in some 
types and situations of the popular farces and vaudevilles played at 
minor theatres. None were assuredly to be found in “ Monsieur 
Alphonse,” and “ Monsieur Alphonse” is already forgotten ; while 
the “ Fille de Madame Angot” travelled round the world in three 
months, and attracted Parisian audiences during four hundred nights. 
M. Dumas’ cold realism touches even fewer human sympathies than 
Vade’s Billingsgate. 

But there is, after all, a slight remnant of hereditary romanticism 
in the author of the “Dame aux Camelias.” The mind that con- 
ceived a graceful, artistic trifle like “Le Bijou de la Reine” is 
capable of better work than commentations of the Code and the 
Seventh Commandment. But that section of the modern school 
which follows M. Emile Augier professes purely and simply a “com- 
mon sense” doctrine. M. Augier has put the fripperies of 1830 
entirely aside, and bravely adopted the white cravat of respectability 
as the pennon of his coterie. His creed is formulated in the famous 
can O, pére de famille, O poéte, je t’aime ! 

And nearly all his comedies aim at the artistic rehabilitation of this 
ideal. He has consistently endeavoured to set a halo round the 
bald head of the respectable householder, to exhibit simple domestic 
virtues in a lovely light. His works have been received in France as 
the best type of “ improving” literature. From an insular point of 
view their moral influence is scarcely comprehensible. That of the 
“Cigué,” for instance, consists in persuading the spectator that wild 
oats may be sown whenever the sinner grows tired and feels the first 
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symptoms of rheumatism, and that there is always a pure dourgeois 
angel ready to accept with thanks the ruined remnants left him by 
dissipation. “Gabrielle,” another of M. Augier’s successes, advocates 
Malthusian doctrines with a freedom of speech impossible to describe 
in English ; and one of the most “ virtuous” scenes of this comédie 
honnéte represents two lovers discussing investments, and calculating 
their income at their fingers’ ends with a view to discover at what 
date— 
Nous pourrons nous donner le luxe d’un garcon! 

And M. Augier boasts that he has broken the mirror held up to 
Lucrezia Borgia, to substitute the reflection of this sorry, grovelling 
side of human nature! His cod/aborateur, his colleague at the Academy, 
M. Jules Sandean, attempted a reform of another description. He 
introduced into the French theatre a mawkish order of literature, of 
which he had made a profitable speciality. Romantic comedy based 
on romantic novels is all M. Sandean has contributed to the modern 
French stage. Morally, his works are uniformly pure ; artistically, 
they are strained and hysterical. He deals with Polish exiles, with 
old feudal castles, impoverished noblewomen, and aspiring parvenus. 
His heroines are saved from accidents by flood and field, his heroes 
soliloquise in solitary contemplation of the ocean. M. Sandean is 
the faint reflection of Georges Sand in 1840. 

MM. Sardou and Barritre are incontestably the most progressive 
heirs of Eugene Scribe. They mounted no hobby at the outset ; they 
struck no attitude, professed no new philosophy. They set themselves 
to picture lightly the little sides of modern life, to dramatise its pass- 
ing intrigues, and satirise its evanescent whims and humours. Their 
scalpel seldom goes beyond the surface, but it is delicately handled. 
“Les Faux Bonshommes” is an imitable study of modern Tartuffes— 
the Tartuffes of good humour and benevolence instead of religion. 
But neither Victorien Sardou nor Theodore Barritre has been able 
to modify in any noticeable degree the positivist tendencies of 
Scribe’s school. They have followed the taste of the Second Empire, 
and replaced the master’s sentimentalism by financial essays. There 
are scenes in “Les Faux Bonshommes,” in the ‘‘Pommes du Voisin,” 
and in “Nos Intimes” that might have been written by a coudissier of 
the Bourse. Who does not remember the arithmetic of the “Famille 
Benoiton”?—the stockbroker’s slang placed in the mouths of children ? 
the one basis, the unique soul of the piece—money? The author 
was at greater pains to state the incomes of his personages than to 
describe their characters, and not only because the nature of the 
subject compelled such an exposition. M. Sardou goes to the 
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Bourse corridors with an obvious liking for that field of ob- 
servation. He cannot escape from the gold-fever in his most 
passionate works—in the “Pattes de Mouche” for instance. Was not 
“L’Oncle Sam” a study of rash speculators? Was not one act of 
the spectacular and archeological piece “Les Merveilleuses” devoted 
to a discussion of the currency question under the Directory? Epigrams 
and bill-stamps are the residue left by an analysis of nearly all MM. 
Sardou’s and Barritre’s comedies. Theirs is a metallic brilliancy that 
dazzles, but never warms ; and if we except “ Frou-Frou,” once their 
vogue past, once their repartees known, not one of their many 
triumphs can be revived. Sardou’s new piece attracts all Paris and 
a considerable section of London and St. Petersburg ; but Sardou’s 
first work is flat as champagne dregs, stale as last week’s Figaro. 
The two most versatile and gifted dramatic authors in France have 
chosen to be the amuseurs in chief of their epoch ; and an amuseur 
must never look back; he is de officio condemned to an eternal 
search for something new. He may have it in him to compose a 
feast for all time, but his function is to serve the plat du jour. 
MM. Barritre and Sardou have hitherto met the demand for 
incessant change with considerable ingenuity and not a little good 
fortune. They have kept pace with the society they depict, and the 
result has been the creation of what Edmund Schérer calis 4 
littérature brutale. La littérature brutale does not seek to move, 
convince, or engross: it startles and astonishes. It calls things by 
their hardest names. It presents its characters making love with 
their hats on the back of their heads, their feet pendant over the 
arm of a sofa. It distorts or reverses the relations of sexes, 
classes, and families. M. Barritre’s mothers not unfrequently en- 
lighten their sons as to the legitimacy of their birth, and the sons 
respond “ Parbleu !” with a shrug of the shoulders.* M. Sardou’s 
characters carry their Jdrufaéité even further. A certain inde- 
scribable scene of “ Les Merveilleuses” reached a point of frankness 
beyond which it is impossible to go without borrowing a few of the 
features of Caligula’s private entertainments. ‘The flirtation scene 
in “ L’Oncle Sam ” was another triumph of literary audacity ; but the 
author never found a more striking novelty than in “Andrea,” 
whereof one act is laid in a private lunatic asylum and the patients 
contribute the dialogue. 

There is necessarily a point at which this breathless quest of start- 
ling episodes and crude epigrams must cease in despair. The 
Morgue, the fever ward, the prison, the pawnbroker’s shop have 





* «¢ Les Faux Bonshommes.” 
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become nearly as commonplace as the headers of stage Irishmen or 
the breaking bridges of romantic opera. What will come after? M. 
Sardou’s invention may furnish answers to the question during yet a © 
few years. But the field he has made his own is not inexhaustible, 
and later comers are beginning to contest his monopoly. M. Sardou 
must one day return empty-handed, repeat the “ Famille Benoiton ” 
and the “‘ Vieux Garcons,” become as Scribe was in 1852. His suc- 
cessors cannot yet be named ; but the type of comedy that will follow 
his is indicated by the minor successes of the last ten years. Un- 
wittingly perhaps, the modern school of French comedy writers has 
been constantly tending towards the fusion of comedy and vaudeville. 
The fusion wiil perhaps be complete in a few years, but it will be at 
the expense of comedy. Ce/a tuera cect. The lesser type will absorb 
the larger. Already the pochades, vaudevilles, comediettas, and fan- 
taisies of Meilhac, Halévy, Siraudin, Clairville, Noriac, &c., are ina 
pecuniary sense more successful than the “legitimate” comedies of 
the Frangais. They have abandoned the old-fashioned couplets, the 
singing chambermaids, the coarse allusions and boisterous comic 
business of the old Palais Royal farces. They are called comedies, 
and contain very often the germ of a stronger dramatic idea than 
many of MM. Dumas’ and Sardou’s ambitious studies, while their 
poetic element bears no relation to the dry monotonous versification 
of the common sense bards, Emile Augier, Camille Doucet, &c. In 
this respect the vaudevillists are the direct heirs of the Romantiques, 
and were there any hopes of a purely dramatic revival in France, it 
might be prophesied that rejuvenated romanticism will succeed to 
the dourgeois school of the present. As it is, the future probably 
belongs to “‘ Toto chez Tata.” MM. Meilhac and Halévy will 
reform nothing. It is their models and their public that must give 
the first impulse. When the passion of money-getting absorbs society, 
when all noble desires and ideas tend to disappear from the classes 
charged by their situation with the duty of serving as examples to 
the mass of the nation, the resolute disdain of everything apart from 
material interest spreads from public to critic, from critic to author+ 
It establishes the suspicious hardness in the relations of social life 
that M. Sardou has photographed, the quiet, calculating, hypocritical 
licentiousness that Dumas /i/s has described. These supreme social 
vices of the Imperial era correspond in literature to a clever bitter- 
ness, concentrated and crude, sometimes a bowelless painting of 
humanity, sometimes a sour misanthropy carried by excess of suffering 
to a paroxysm of insensibility. For the present, French society is 
turning in a vicious circle. Its influence corrupted literature, and 
the development of that literature keeps it corrupt. 








WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 


IIIl.—THE THAMES. 


AN orwill the queenly Thames be ever made a salmon river? 
That is the question asked year after year, to remain year 
after year unanswered. At times we are startled by reports 
from Thames-side of a salmon seen and nearly captured. 
During a whole season two or three years ago artful and exciting 
rumours reached town respecting a veritable sa/mo salar said to be 
creating a sensation at a certain station on the river. He was seen 
feeding every morning ; Jack Rowlocks had obtained a full view of 
him as he leaped a yard out of the water in the summer twilight. So 
ran the story, and in various ways that fish has ever since been 
employed to point fishing morals and adorn waterside tales. He was 
evidently made to rise again in the following paragraph which “ went 
the rounds” at the beginning of the trout season of 1874 :— 


aX 


SS) 






“SALMON TROUT IN THE THAMES.—Yesterday morning a salmon 
trout was observed by a ferryman, leaping about in the Thames off 
Gordon House, Isleworth, the residence of Earl Kilmorey. It was 
supposed to weigh rolb. or r1lb. A few days ago a salmon trout 
weighing 7lb. 4}0z. was captured by a bargeman off the island near 
the same place.” 


This narrative, however, unlike many other paragraphs worded 
in the same vague penny-a-lining style, had some real foundation. 
Reduced into truth the facts were that a bargeman on the Surrey side of 
the river, opposite the Church Ferry, saw—“ had his attention directed 
to,” I believe is the correct expression—a prodigious splashing in 
a hole which the retreating tide had converted into a small lake cut 
off from all communication with the stream. The bargeman pro- 
ceeded to the spot, and forthwith interviewed the splasher, who 
turned out to be a slightly sickly but undoubted Thames trout of 
seven pounds weight. That it was not one of our old phantom 
friends we know from well-attested evidence, for the captor took his 
troutship to Gordon House, and Lady Kilmorey sent it to Mr. 
Brougham for inspection and verification. Isleworth, I need scarcely 
add, is not precisely the region where you would look for these 
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noble river aristocrats. You may in the hot summer time see shoals 
of dace and bleak in the cloudy water, and there is a tradition that 
within the memory of man a doné fide seal, straying far from the 
house of his fathers, was surprised at Isleworth, shot in the eye, 
chased from one side of the river to the other, and finally hauled out 
by his flapper. Flounders and eels also abide hereabouts, but trout 
are so rarely seen that the capture of this unfortunate wanderer 
deserves passing mention. 

The Thames, it is sadly to be feared, will not in our lifetirae be a 
salmon river, unless, indeed, the fish can be introduced by a 
hitherto unknown channel. A salmon might survive Isleworth, but 
not the turgid “‘ Pool” and its multitudinous shipping. It is probably 
almost forgotten now that the House of Commons in Charles II.’s 
day passed a Bill whose object was the union of the Severn and 
Thames, and that by means of formidable and frequent locks and 
thirty miles of canal the communication was at length effected. 
Pope, writing from Cirencester, said he often dreamt of ‘“‘the meeting 
of the Thames and Severn, which are to be led into each other’s 
embraces through secret caverns of not above twelve to fifteen miles, 
till they rise and celebrate their marriage in the midst of an immense 
amphitheatre, which is to be the admiration of posterity a hundred 
years hence.” Could we not stock the Thames with salmon v/@ the 
Severn? Let us have a joint-stock concern to do it—“ The Severn 
aad Thames Salmon Company, Limited.” I make the commercial 
world a free gift of the gigantic idea. 

The Thames, however, independent of salmon, does not receive 
full justice from the prejudiced public. In April a leading article in 
a daily newspaper, with a sort of wink of the eye, knowingly wished 
to be informed what had become of the good old-fashioned Thames 
trout; the insinuation clearly being that he was, like Messrs. Mastodon 
and Co., a thing of the remote ages. It so happened that during the 
immediately succeeding weeks most gratifying answers to that ques- 
tion came from many a fishing station. Let it be accepted as a fact 
about which there is no room for doubt that there has not been of 

te years—we have nothing to do with the olden times, when salmon 
were supposed to be numerous enough to hold crowded indignation 
meetings under London Bridge on their way to the upper waters—so 
many trout moving as in this season of 1874. It is quite possible 
to bring facts and figures to support this position, but if I put them 
into the witness-box it would be chiefly that they might prove how 
highly beneficial and successful have been the labours of the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society, and the energetic officers who carry 
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out its objects. During the first week in April, when the trout season 
opened, the anglers found little to do beyond shivering in the bitter 
winds and bewailing the high colour of the water ; but according to 
that high court of appeal the Fie/d, trout of goodly size afterwards 
began to be slain in various parts of the river with live bait, spinning 
tackle, and the fly, while one splendid fellow of nine pounds met an 
inglorious fate by a night-line set for eels. In the middle of April 
four hundred troutlings were transferred from the Sunbury rearing 
ponds to the Thames, and at Maidenhead there have been numerous 
captures of the smaller fly-taking trout which so rarely come to one’s. 
basket. 

Not so much as a trout river, however, as the great cosmopolitan 
resort of miscellaneous anglers, let us bestow a few thoughts upon 
the Thames. I will openly confess myself a very indifferent Thames 
fisherman. Imprisonment ina punt has no delights forme. To me 
one of the chief charms of the angler’s pursuit is the infinite variety of 
scenery into which it leads him. Give me a supple fly-rod, equip me 
in all respects in light marching order, introduce me to a dozen 
miles of stream that meanders through flowery mead and leafy dell ; 
that now rolls dark and deep, and anon splashes and foams over 
stones and shallows ; that at every bend opens up a new prospect ; 
that brings me here to a rustic weather-browned footbridge, and there 
to a ford through which the ploughman or harvestman takes his 
team; or to a simple hamlet, fragrant with wood-fire, thatch, and 
homeliness, where morning newspapers are unknown ; thence into 
sheltered glade, and, by smiling homestead, away from the haunts of 
man—give me all this on a day when the larks pipe loud and untiringly, 
and the bees hum in happy chorus; when “waves of shadow” pass 
over the glad fields and woods, and all God’s beautiful earth seems to 
murmur in grateful softness of spirit—and you present to me one of 
the masterful attractions of what has been so appropriately termed the 
“contemplative man’s recreation.” I shall like it all the better, to be 
sure, if my fly be not cast upon the water in vain ; but in no case 
shall I bewail the day as a positive blank. This is a type of happi- 
ness which often falls to the rambling Waltonian’s share, but seldom 
to the share of the Thames angler. Indeed, the only envy I can 
remember entertaining towards one of this fraternity was with respect 
to a gentleman who had the leisure, the patience, and the good 
fortune to whip his way from the source of the Thames through all 
the lovely landscapes of Gloucester, Oxford, and Berks, to the royal 
borough of Windsor, picking up a trout here, a chub there, and a 
dace you might almost say everywhere. 
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Why should punt-fishing be sneered at and abused by those who 
have no personal liking for it? If to yield the greatest happiness to 
the greatest number is to benefit mankind, in the matter of angling 
the Thames punt must be held in supreme veneration as a benefactor. 
Thousands of citizens, for the major part of the year immersed in the 
grinding mill-round of business and business cares, thanks to the 
square ugly Thames punt find innocent amusement and healthful 
draughts of fresh air. Yet how easy it is to laugh at the spectacle, 
say, of those three stout gentlemen in their shirt-sleeves, sitting cosily 
in Windsor chairs, engaged throughout the livelong day in jerking 
back to their feet the gaily-coloured float which perpetually races away 
from them, as if anxious to escape the everlasting check put upon 
its motions. These gentlemen are Smith, Jones, and Robinson, and 
it is both probable and possible that they will be punted to the com- 
fortable waterside hostelry at night with no more fish than they could 
hide in a quart pot. They are men in flourishing lines of business 
when at home, but to-day, happy as the kings of proverb, they sit there 
under the broiling sun, hoping a good deal, dreaming a little, eating, 
drinking, and smoking somewhat, and caring for nobody.in the wide 
universe. Money may be tight in the City, markets bad, things on 
the Exchange gloomy ; but for the time a lusty barbel or a wriggling 
roach would concern them more than all your dividends, discounts, 
or exchanges. And there is no part of the’ Thames—certainly no 
portion of its fishable parts—where there is not shorewards something 
worth looking upon. No doubt your superfine critic would consider 
punt-fishing at Richmond, or anywhere between Richmond and 
Teddington, as Cockneyism of the most pronounced type; but if 
only for the sake of the manifold playings of light and shade upon 
the trees, the glints of golden sunlight falling each hour differently 
as the eventide draws on upon the river, and the ever-changing ever- 
interesting traffic of the tideway which you get from your punt ona 
summer afternoon, stationed within sight of Richmond Hill, or further 
up by the pretty lawns and villas of Twickenham, you would do well 
not to think too lightly of a few hours in a Thames punt. 

It does your heart good to ramble along the banks and see how 
much happiness the bounteous river gives to old and young. Cock- 
neyism? Sit down upon this bit of soft turf, your feet dallying with 
the forget-me-nots on the brink, and watch the inhabitants of the 
nearest punt. There is the fisherman in his usual commanding 
position—ground-bait, gentles, landing-net, customer’s lines, and 
(may I without offence add?) commissariat department, all within 


reach of his hand. You see this is a family party. Paterfamilias in 
VoL. XII., N.S. 1874. 3A 
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the straw hat will be at the receipt of custom to-morrow morning, 
and would politely request you to endorse your cheque if you had 
omitted that necessary ceremony. He watches the fisherman (who 
is generally Bob or Bill somebody) dispense ground-bait much as 
yesterday he would watch the junior at the bank shovelling sove- 
reigns into the bags; only he is free from anxiety, and the eye of the 
superior is not upon him. The two boys are absorbed in their sport, 
striking vigorously at the end of every swim, and clamouring for 
more ground-bait. Their mother,. working quietly in the back- 
ground, has to duck her head and lower her parasol when Master 
Henry perceives a bite, for Master Henry’s idea of sport is swishing 
the fish high in the air over his shoulder. The little girl, lounging 
in the bottom of the punt, laughs musically at these performances ; 
and the merry voices of all are never wholly still. Quite content are 
these anglers with the six-inch victims transferred, as fortune varies, 
into the well. What a hubbub there is in the punt when Pater- 
familias after a successful strike finds his float doggedly held beneath 
the surface! The fisherman warns and directs after the manner of 
fishermen, doing, of course, his best to increase the nervousness of 
an inexperienced angler. Even mamma gets excited over this 
crisis. To right of them, to left of them, the taut line is borne. 
The bank clerk is commanded “ to let him go,” to lower the point of 
his rod, and to take it easy. Miss Mary’s oval face peers over the 
side of the punt, and her brown eyes try to pierce the two fathoms 
of water. Master Henry shouts loud his conjectures. Master Robert 
saw the monster turn over on his side. “It’s as long as your arm, 
papa,” he cries. The float is gradually being coaxed above water at 
last, but it still makes sharp, slanting stabs, pointing to the depths 
where the prey, whatever it may be, is making angry efforts to free 
itself. It is a little disappointing, no doubt, when, after all this fuss, 
the monster is netted in the shape of a bronze, wiry barbel, of not 
much over a pound and a half; but the consoling reflection remains 
that if it had been a salmon itself it could not have fought more 
pluckily. Our last glimpse at this scene of “Cockneyism” reveals 
the bank clerk surrounded by his family, to whom he is confiden- 
tially explaining that to slay such a fish with a footline of fine gut is 
a particularly clever and artistic feat—a proposition no one gainsays. 
Mademoiselle is much interested in the demonstrations of the barbeb 
now sulking in the well, and the boys are busy separating the lines, 
which in the agitation of the last quarter of an hour were allowed 
to become entangled. 

Young Browne Browne, Esq,, piieg up stream with two brass- 
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buttoned ladies in the sternsheets, rests on his sculls to make game 
of Smith, Jones, and Robinson, in their shirt-sleeves. He wonders 
how “ these fellaws ” can sit in the punt after that fashion, pities the 
weak intellect which angling denotes, and mightily amuses his pretty, 
loudly-dressed companions by his wit. It is strange that S., J., and 
R. are on their part at the same time laughing at Browne Browne’s 
amazing nautical costume ; and Jones, who is the wag of the party, 
seeing plainly that the young boating-man is making himself pleasant 
at their expense, calls out and asks him why he does not take a reef 
in his maintop-sail anchor, and observes: “I say, has the old man 
in Shoreditch sold that tripe business yet?” whereat Browne Browne 
looks black, and one of his fair friends titters. I suppose life would 
not be half so tolerable if people did not spend a portion of their 
time in laughing at each other. 

The extension of railways has brought the Thames within easy 
reach of the angling classes. The river may now be “ tapped ” at all 
points, beginning with a Great Western station not far from the 
source. The number of anglers in the Thames multiplies with every 
season. The pastime itself is more generally followed, if not in its 
higher, in its lower branches. The angling clubs in the metropolis 
probably have a good deal to do with this addition to the rank and 
file of anglers. As nearly as can be estimated there are close upon 
a thousand members of fishing associations in London, and the 
majority of them no doubt are Thames anglers. Some of the clubs 
are high-class and wealthy, and one or two are able to rent and pre- 
serve water within thirty miles of London. Others are situated in 
poor localities, and supported by poor members. It would be too 
much to expect from the latter as high a standard of sportsmanship 
as you would find in the former, but as a rule the humblest societies 
are well ordered. The most disagreeable cad I ever met by the 
waterside was a gentleman belonging to a West End club. I saw 
him in lemon-coloured kid gloves, followed by an urchin carrying his 
rod and basket. A stranger to the locality, anxious to fish for any- 
thing he could get, asked him politely a question or two, receiving in 
return a supercilious stare through his eye-glass and a frigid “ Can’t 
say, I’m shaw.” The stranger had his revenge afterwards. The 
gentleman perched himself on a post at the head of the weir, and 
remained there for three hours spinning, or rather allowing the rush 
of water to spin, for a trout. He did not catch the trout, but he fell 
headlong into the pool, and, besides being half-drowned, lost his rod 
and spoiled his gloves. The most courteous and genuine-hearted 


Waltonian I ever met by the waterside was a poor locksmith’s 
3A2 
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apprentice. I was stopping at Henley, and although I never actually 
indulge in my favourite amusement on Sundays, conscientious 
scruples do not prevent my watching with the keenest interest any 
sort of rod-work that comes under my notice on the day of rest. 
The first train on Sunday morning would bring down scores of 
rods, and most amusing it was to watch the anglers disperse along 
the river side. In the course of a few Sundays’ quiet observation 
of these men, who mostly belonged to small angling clubs, I could 
detect signs of a very un-Waltonian selfishness, for which I suspect 
the club prize system—its abuse, not its use—is to a great extent 
answerable. Some “ brother of the angle,” as you might soon per- 
ceive, was stimulated by the hope of a prize to excel honestly in the 
craft; it sharpened his wits, and put him upon his mettle. In 
others, on the contrary, very undesirable qualities were developed. 
They forgot that though everything might be fair in love and war, in 
angling there are certain rules not to be transgressed. Their one 
desire was to bag fish—honestly if possible, but at all costs to bag 
fish. The sportsman thus became, in the worst sense of the term, a 
pot hunter. He leaped from the railway carriage before the train 
stopped, panting to be first in the field. One morning I saw a dozen 
young fellows racing as if for dear life towards the meadows, foaming 
with rage at a dapper little French polisher who outstripped them. 
Just as the peaceful church bells were calling the people to prayer, 
and the musical chime floated across the waters to die away in the 
magnificent woods rising grandly on the other side, a regular fight 
took place between the competitors. Throughout the day men tried 
to mislead and even to interfere with each other, a miserable con- 
trast to the ancient angler who asked no higher bliss than to live 
harmlessly :— 

Where I may see my quill or cork down sink 

With eager bite of perch, or bleak, or dace ; 

And on the world and my Creator think 

Whilst some men strive ill-gotten goods t’embrace, 


And others spend their time in base excess 
Of wine, or worse, in war and wantonness. 


My courteous locksmith’s apprentice—a gentleman at heart— 
would hold no intercourse with these ne’er-do-wells. He had 
discovered a sweet nook at the junction of the main with a smaller 
stream, and. there, hidden in overhanging trees, he perseveringly 
plied his lures. The lad was very poor, and, as he confessed to me, 
denied himself all luxuries and some necessaries to raise the four 
shillings which his weekly trip to Henley cost him. He had never 
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missed a Sunday for two seasons. He was great in original theories. 
He had a theory about everything—about tying a knot, about im- 
paling gentles, about striking and landing. His greatest achievement 
was the killing of a small trout with a single hair tight line on an 
ordinary roach rod. Some club men refused to speak to him because 
he wore shabby clothes; but, as he informed me with a comical 
smile, they could be very gracious to the outcast if they ran short of 
baits or hooks. With all their wiles and foul play, the locksmith 
could beat them hollow at fishing. When to most eyes there was 
no movement in his porcupine float he would be fast to a fish. The 
prettiest bit of angling I ever saw was his handling of a splendid 
pound-and-half roach in a roughish stream. I have often wondered what 
luck has fallen to this casual waterside acquaintance in the every-day 
of life. He was quaint, and, for one of his class, even learned. A 
tattered ready-reckoner, a fac-simile of the famous Orton diary pro- 
duced during the Tichborne trial, he always carried with him, as a 
receptacle of rare entomological specimens. A present of a “‘ Walton’s 
Complete Angler” brought tears of gratitude into his eyes. It was not 
necessary to warn him, at any rate, against what in my last sketch I 
described as the selfishness of the modern Waltonian, a selfishness 
which I fear, though not peculiar to Thames-side, is much more 
prevalent there than it used to be. Because of it I do not say the 
prize-system should be abolished, but it is an additional reason why 
the humblest of clubs should cultivate that spirit which is fatal alike 
to unbrotherly and unsportsman-like behaviour. Surely, surely, 
anglers are so few and the world is so wide that there is room enough 
for all ! 

The Thames, it must be admitted, even by such anglers as myself, 
who prefer narrower streams and less public haunts, is not only 
a noble river in virtue of those merits which poets have sung, but as 
a source of abundant sport. May I be pardoned for borrowing this 
half-forgotten picture of the natural beauties of the Thames ?— 

But health and labour’s willing train 
Crowns all thy banks with waving grain ; 
With beauty decks thy sylvan shades, 
With livelier green invests thy glades ; 
And grace, and bloom, and plenty pours 
O’er thy sweet meads and willowy shores. 
The fields where herds unnumbered rove, 
The laurell’d path, the beechen grove, 
The oak, in lonely grandeur free, 

Lord of the forest and the sea; 

The spreading plain, the cultured hill, 
The tranquil cot, the restless mill, 
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The lonely hamlet, calm and still ; 

The village spire, the busy town, 

The shelving bank, the rising down ; 
The fisher’s punt, the peasant’s home, 
The woodland seat, the regal dome, 
In quick succession rise to charm 

The mind with virtuous feelings warm; 
Till where thy widening current glides, 
To mingle with the turbid tides ; 

Thy spacious breast displays unfurled 
The ensigns of th’assembled world. 


If the anglers who have not the opportunity of punting farther than 
Teddington or Hampton are to be congratulated upon the fair scenes 
surrounding them as they pursue their avocation, what shall be said 
of the more fortunate who pay leisurely visits to Windsor, Maiden- 
head, Cookham, Marlow, Sonning, Caversham, Pangbourne, Goring, 
Moulsford, and Wallingford? It is a very trite saying that we 
despise what is nearest home. I have no patience with travellers 
who persist in shutting their eyes to the glorious scenery of the 
Thames, or in placing her charms lower than those of other rivers, 
which they feel constrained to adore because they are more remote. 
The Thames, it is true, boasts of no bouldered bed, rocky banks, or 
turbulent currents that roar their troubled journey to the sea ; but its 
scenery, which is all its own, and which is pourtrayed with a painter’s 
touch in the above lines, has no equal. It tells in its every feature 
of peace and plenty : of corn, and wine, and oil. 

To the angler the Thames offers a wide choice. It contains fish 
for all fishers. Towards the close of last year’s season I saw a 
dainty little lady, sitting in a punt near the bridge at Hampton, 
catch with most graceful skill a fine dish of gudgeon. On the first 
Saturday in May a gallant friend of mine, dawdling not a hun- 
dred miles from Windsor, caught a grandly-burnished trout of five 
pounds, hooked a pike of ten pounds, which, under the extradition 
treaty of the fence months, was returned to the place whence it 
came, and in the same way and with the same result captured a 
chub of the unusual weight of six pounds. While there are some 
prizes, I do not deny there are many blanks. That is a rule of life. 
In Thames trout fishing there are, it is useless to conceal, many, 
many blanks ; perhaps it is not too much to say that prizes are the 
exception. In the commoner fishing, however, the luck which falls 
to rods on the Thames, skilful and unskilful alike, is for these days, 
when the tendency of things is to destroy the remnant of sport that 
is left to us, amazingly great. Let any sceptic—and anglers somehow 
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have to endure a maximum of undeserved unbelief—who doubts 
this betake himself on Sunday nights to the fishing clubs which 
encourage “weighing-in,” and he will be surprised at the baskets of 
the coarser kinds of fish that are brought home from the Thames 
stations. Roach are most abundant, dace come next, chub, barbel, 
and perch next, and pike next. 1873 was a famous year for pike, 
especially in the earlier months of the season. 

The season which opens in the present month of June promises 
unusually well for all descriptions of fish. While the preservation of 
the Thames has been worthy of all praise, there is much yet to be 
done. Hard and fast dogmas cannot with safety be laid down upon 
angling, and the experience of one year, without any apparent reason, 
often directly contradicts the experience of another. But upon one 
point there need be no hesitating utterance—fishing for pike in June is 
opposed to both law and common sense. Roach may have recovered 
from spawning in that leafy month, though that is by no means 
certain, even when the season has been a forward one. In the last 
week of April I caught with a fly anumber of dace that were perfectly 
recovered, and in a stream where last year they were rough and 
flabby so late as the middle of May. Leaving, however, roach and dace 
as debatable subjects, it cannot be too strongly denounced that the 
Thames anglers are allowed to capture pike a month, if not eight 
weeks, too soon. The bream fishing of the Thames is capricious, but 
large fish are occasionally taken, and they are more delicately coloured 
within and without than the bream of sluggish waters. Tench are 
the angel’s visits of the Thames. Perch as a general rule are fair 
game at Midsummer, for the perch, after spawning, loses no time in 
being himself again. It is the pike which suffer. Here again the prize 
system of the clubs works immense mischief. In June the pike are 
ravenous and lean; you may take them with anything that is moving 
and bright, and 1 have seen them so emaciated and listless at that 
time as to barely move out of your,way at close quarters. Unscru- 
pulous pot hunters in killing these fish are, to,be sure, doing what is 
lawful ; the expediency does not trouble them by so much as a thought. 
Every fish helps them towards that cruet-stand, or silver teapot, or 
twenty-two feet roach rod offered for the heaviest weight of jack 
taken during the season, or during a day ; thus, however unclean their 
condition, the unseasonable fish are brought to the club scales. If 
the authorities with whom the fence regulations rest wish to damage 
the Thames as a pike river, in the hopezof improving the trout pre- 
serves, that is quite another affair ; then, let us cut, and kill, and net 
by wholesale. But_it is well known that such is not the case; yet, 
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for no reason that can be suggested, much less stated, pike-murder, 
allowed nowhere else in England, is encouraged in the Thames, which 
in other respects is being most carefully, and as I have before said 
successfully, protected. 

The professional Thames fisherman, though not half so bad as he 
is painted, is all the better for being looked after. Fishing from the 
punt necessarily involves an almost child-like trust in the fisherman. 
If you succeed, you reward him ; if you fail, you execrate him and all 
that is his. Your prosperity you place to the credit of your own 
skill ; your adversity you lay to his charge. In both you may be 
right, but it is not hard to see that between the two the fisherman 
runs a capital chance of being spoiled. Much of the objection which 
many entertain to Thames angling arises from dislike of the fisher- 
man. Still the fisherman’s position is a safe one, for to fish the 
Thames profitably you must perforce use a punt or boat. The fisher- 
men are capable of some improvement, although in fairness to them 
let.me say that, considering how they are pampered by one set of 
anglers and bullied by another, the wonder is they are not worse than 
they are. You will forgive a man much if he is equal to his business, 
and the Thames fishermen as a body do understand the river, and 
the habits and haunts of its fish. It does not of course follow that 
they will give every stranger the benefit of their knowledge ; why 
should you expect them to be above favouritism and scheming when 
Society, from its Alpine heights of fashion to its plebeian base, is full 
of it? The fisherman, naturally too, loses patience with the amateurs 
who frequently occupy his punt; they are out for a day’s jollity and 
he fools them to the top of their bent. On the other hand, nothing 
can be more irritating than to be pestered by a talkative fisherman, 
or a man who will meddle and dictate. 

Last year a friend persuaded me to join him in a day’s punt fishing 
at one of the higher stations. I was warned that I should find the 
fisherman an unmitigated ruffian, and the anticipation quite spoiled 
the pleasure of hope which every angler knows is not the least 
ingredient of a happy day. The man intruded himself upon us at 
our hotel, and ordered breakfast at our expense—not at all bad as a 
beginning. Bottled ale was good enough for our hamper, but the 
fisherman, volunteering to pack the meats and drinks, coolly told 
us Ae could not drink beer, and must have whisky. A pint of 
Kinahan’s,was forthwith added for his special consumption ; he was, 
I remember, particular as to Kinahan. He punted us down the 
river, and brought up at a notable “pitch.” Till then we had rather 
enjoyed the young man’s impudent assumption, but when he proceeded 
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to forbid my companion to bait his own hooks, plumb the depth, or 
touch a fish ; when, a jack hooking himself upon my ledger line and 
I beginning to winch him in, our friend peremptorily took the rod— 
my rod !—out of my hands, and by his clumsiness allowed the jack 
to escape, matters were brought to a crisis. Some language ensued : 
and for the remainder of the day a more docile, intelligent fisherman 
never wielded pole. He had after all acted according to habit; upon 
discovering that we understood our part of the business he devoted 
himself to his own. I believe we did nothing to boast of, but the 
two rods, in a day of six hours, produced 16 lb. of honest roach. 
The fisherman was not an “ unmitigated ruffian”; but he had been 
spoiled by foolish customers, and required to be kept in his place. 
Fly-fishing in the Thames, though the favourite pursuit of a few, 
is a fascinating and not an unremunerative method of dealing with 
the river. This year the fly is doing great execution amongst 
the trout compared with previous years. Fly-fishing in the Thames 
for trout alone, however, is not worth the time and trouble it 
involves. Dace and chub rise freely, and in the very hot evenings 
of July and August roach may be included. The fly-fisher is 
independent of the punt and the fisherman. A hired boat with a 
friend to manage it answers every purpose. Or an evening’s moderate 
sport may be enjoyed from the bank if you understand where to go. 
I have seen a boatman’s boy below Ham Lane at Richmond with a 
peeled willow wand, a length of twine, and a small black gnat 
begged from some passing possessor of a fly-book, whip out dace 
with every cast. The Thames dace never runs large—four to a 
pound being perhaps under rather than above the average size.. He 
is a game, handsome little fellow, and not to be despised as a table 
delicacy. We English, of course, are perfect barbarians in our 
ignorance of the merits of our own fresh-water fish ; I know of no 
English fishes but the barbel and chub that are not fit for food. The 
dace is clean and firm fleshed, but his smallness is not a recom- 
mendation to the cook, since you cannot treat him as you do 
gudgeon, and eat him smelt-wise. Learn, however, how to master 
the art of dace-fishing with your fly rod, and you have graduated to 
a full trout degree. Indeed, a quicker eye and lighter wrist are 
necessary for dace. The thing must be done on the instant if at all. 
Should you, as I have had the felicity of doing in the Colne, catch 
the fish feeding voraciously, and find a couple of bold half-pounders 
on your line at once, you may be ready to admit that, in the absence 
of trout, dace are not beneath an experienced man’s notice. 
Beginning at Ham Lane, and whipping your way to Teddington, 
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taking care always to secure the tide on its low ebb, is good fun, 
wind and weather permitting. And the best plan is to use a 
short line, and, where the shallows cease, fish close under the 
bank. The natives—men in fustian and smocks—with the rudest 
of tackle, generally fish down the stream, casting with the left 
hand; and it is no uncommon thing te see them walk home 
with a pocket handkerchief filled with fish that will make an ample 
and toothsome meal for their family. Chub take a large fly well 
in the Thames, and the easiest road to their good graces is this: 
let your boat drift quietly with the stream—the slower the better— 
about a dozen yards from the bushes under which the chub are known 
to congregate, and parallel with the bank. Use a large black or red 
palmer ; drop him upon the boughs, and thence seductively into the 
water ; and it will warm your heart to feel how heartily the lumbering 
-chevens rush to their destruction. Beware of the first bolt. Here, 
as everywhere else, it isthe pace that kills. “Let him go”—that is 
always serviceable advice for an angler, although, in this instance, I 
must add a reservation. Let the chub of go into the bank or under 
the roots of a tree ; should he accomplish that, invariably his first 
impulse, the chances are fifty-two and a quarter to one in his favour. 
The chub, nevertheless, is a chicken-hearted brute. He soon gives 
up the fight, and comes in, log-like, without a grumble. 


RED SPINNER. 








MEN AND MANNER IN 
PARLIAMENT. 
BY THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 





IIL—THE INDEPENDENT MEMBER. 


a\eS*N a paragraph in one of his novels Mr. Disraeli “detects ” 
cha "© and explains “the real cause of all the irregular and un- 
Xe i nt settled carriage of public men which so perplexed the nation 
fe after the passing of the Reform Act.” The cause simply 
- -was that Earl Grey’s Government, carried in upon a wave of popular 
enthusiasm, gained such an overwhelming majority in the House of 
Commons that “‘ the legitimate Opposition was destroyed, and a moiety 
of the supporters of the Government had to discharge the duties of 
the Opposition.” “The general election of 1832,” the distinguished 
novelist proceeds, ‘“‘abrogated the Parliamentary Opposition of 
England which had practically existed for more than a century and a 
half. And what a series of equivocal transactions and mortifying 
adventures did the withdrawal of this salutary restraint entail on the 
party which had so loudly congratulated themselves and the country 
that they were at length relieved from its odious repression!” If for 
the date given 1868 were substituted, no one prepared to make due 
allowance for a slight party bias could object to this passage were 
it applied by way of historical description to the epoch lying between 
the autumn of 1868 and the spring of 1874. Nor would the reflec- 
tions with which Mr. Disraeli accompanies his statement excite any 
remark by reason of incongruity if they were found embodied in a 
leading article published to-day on the downfall of the Gladstone 
Ministry. “No Government can be long secure without a formidable 
Opposition. It reduces their supporters to the tractable number 
. which can be managed by the joint influences of fruition and hope. 
It offers vengeance to the discontented and distinction to the ambi- 
tious, and employs the energies of aspiring spirits who otherwise may 
prove traitors in a division or assassins in a debate.” 
With a Parliamentary majority of 300 the Ministry of Earl Grey lasted 
just two years. Mr. Gladstone’s majority being only something over 
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100, he remained in power for over five years. Mr. Disraeli’s majority, 
as tested by the first party division of the Session, is over sixty; time 
only will show whether the curious theory here adumbrated will be 
carried out to its natural issue. But already it is clear that the 
Nemesis which large majorities carry with them is, in the new Par- 
liament, weakened to the extent of the almost absolute extinction of 
the independent member. In the late Parliament the independent 
member exercised from his stronghold “below the gangway” an 
enormous influence, the more felt because no one could with certainty 
forecast the direction in which it would be exercised ; and on more 
than one critical occasion he curbed the power of the strongest 
Ministry that has governed England in recent years. In the new 
Parliament the independent member has temporarily ceased to exist 
as a section, and even as an individual he is mightily subdued, and 
roars you as gently as a sucking dove. 

The independent member has not in recent Parliaments flourished 
on the Tory side of the House, possibly because of the non-existence 
of the generating power of a large majority, probably because the 
atmosphere of the place is not kindly to this special sort of growth. 
There are at the present time on the right hand of the Speaker three 
types of the independent member, and each type has but a single 
representative. Mr. Smollett, whose name will live in the record of 
the Session much in the same way as the name of Eratostratus the 
Ephesian lives in history, has chiefly, in such manifestations as the 
House of Commons have been favoured with, shown himself inde- 
pendent of the trammels in which modern manners have entangled 
the Parliamentary debater. He so deeply reveres the memory of his 
great uncle that he conceives the literary style of “Roderick Random” 
will, with a few unimportant alterations, suit a speech delivered in 
the House of Commons. This is, of course, a mistake ; but it indi- 
cates the presence of an independent mind, and when Mr. Smollett 
made his famous speech in which he arraigned Mr. Gladstone as “a 
trickster,” he formally avowed himself an independent member by 
throwing mud alike over the Ministerialists and the Opposition. Of 
quite another type is Mr. Scourfield, who delights to rank as an 
independent member, and has his little foible granted by an indulgent 
House which has watched for nearly a quarter of a century the snows 
of wintry age falling lightly on his head. Mr. Scourfield’s great forte 
is anecdote and homely illustration: a good cue for a speaker when 
skilfully managed. But unhappily the House is not always able to 
detect the connection between Mr. Scourfield’s stories and the subject 
matter, and the majority of them are, moreover, so ancient that there 
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appear to ‘be some grounds for the assertion which has been 
hazarded that they originally'served to enliven the evening réunions 
of Noah’s family during their voyage in the Ark. But old or new, 
< propos or irrelevant, if a story or an illustration occurs to the mind 
of Mr. Scourfield in the course of a debate, it is reason sufficient for 
him why it should be related to the House of Commons. There 
‘was once an old gentleman who had a choice after-dinner story about 
agun. He invariably brought the story in if an opening offered in 
the course of conversation. If no such opening occurred, it was the 
old gentleran’s habit slyly to kick his foot against the table, and 
thereupon exclaim, “Hallo! was that a gun? No? Dear me, it 
was very like one. Talking about guns reminds me ”—— and then 
the story. Mr. Scourfield has not the delicate feeling of this old 
gentleman, and the tables of his hosts are safe from damaging kicks. 
When the honourable member gets up to speak, he promptly folds 
his arms across his chest, and thereafter, till he sits down, a constant 
struggle is going on, the arms restlessly battling to unfold themselves 
and get free, and Mr. Scourfield insisting upon their remaining to 
hear the anecdote out. Sometimes they do get clear away, but it is 
only for an instant, and again the House}has before it the tall, white- 
headed figure, with restless arms folded and body swaying to 
and fro. 

The third and last independent member on the Conservative side 
is Mr. Bentinck; and he is, perhaps, the most exact type of the 
phenomenon. Mr. Smollett’s independence arises, as has been 
hinted, from a too exclusive study of his great relative’s literary style 
as exemplified in his novels. Mr. Scourfield is independent because 
he really is gifted with some sprinkling of the strong salt of common 
sense, and because if a man were a partisan he could tell pre-historic 
anecdotes bearing on one side of a question only, whereas, being an 
independent member, he can first lean to one side and then to the 
other as the gist of the story may go. It is Mr. Bentinck’s special 
pride to describe himself as “‘a Tory,” and his independence arises 
from the fact that the rest of his party have profited by their “ educa- 
tion,” some in larger, some in smaller degree, but all in a measure 
that*has left him standing distinctly alone in the rear, the Ajax of 
Toryism defying the lightning of increased knowledge and more 
widely spread intelligence. It adds a touch of humour to the mani- 
festations of Mr. Bentinck to know that he has, beyond all question, 
convinced himself that he has a missicn to perform, and that it is 
really a-serious matter for the country when, having decided what 
points he shall take up, he slowly rises and, in deep guttural voice, 
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addresses the House. It is a charming fancy to picture Mr. Bentinck 
sitting down before books and papers (for doubtless he reads some- 
times) and deliberately settling himself to form an independent 
opinion! He always, when speaking, carries in his hand a few slips 
of paper, to which he constantly refers as he proceeds. These must 
be his notes, and each underscored line will be “a point.” Fancy 
Mr. Bentinck’s mind discovering a point in an argument or a case, 
following it up and causing his hand to note it down! When the 
points come to be laid before the House they have generally 
dwindled to the infinitessimal, and not unfrequently are based upon 
an imaginary fact or a misunderstood statement. Mr. Bentinck has 
an impressive way of focusing his ideas into one leading point, at 
which he dully hammers, and on which he insists upon having a 
direct answer. “Now let the right hon. gentleman answer me that,” 
he says. Oftener than otherwise the right hon. gentleman referred 
to takes no notice of Mr. Bentinck or his speech. But that does not 
grieve him. He has had his say. West Norfolk knows that he is on 
the alert, and if the nation neglects his warnings the nation’s blood be 
upon its own head. Last Session Mr. Bentinck used to contribute to 
the hilarity of the House by the comic fierceness of his attacks upon 
Mr. Disraeli, and the provoking affectation of not hearing him which 
the Conservative leader used on such occasions to assume. Indeed 
at one time it was hard to say whom Mr. Bentinck more distrusted 
and disliked, Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli. He thought the 
country safe in the hands of neither, and he played the patriot’s part 
by denouncing both. 

On the other side of the House the ranks of independent mem- 
bership have lost two notable leaders in Mr. Henry James and Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt. The former is now “Sir Henry,” and the latter 
has, with significant completeness, announced his utter putting off of 
the old Adam by dropping the compound surname with which the 
public were long familiar, and appearing in the Parliamentary reports 
disguised as “Sir William Harcourt.” Both these hon. and learned 
gentlemen now take rank amongst ex-Ministers, but the sweets of 
office were to them but a Barmecide feast, and as in the House of 
Commons they have not appeared, even for a single day, as Ministers, 
they are best here dealt with in the review of the independent mem- 
bers. Of the two, though Mr. Henry James took precedence of Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt when the Premier whom they had both baited 
divided office between them, the latter is, intellectually, by far the 
greater man. Sir Henry James is the sort of man to look upon in a 
great historic assembly when one desires fully to enter into and 
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comprehend the feelings of the veteran Hotspur, when after the battle: 
there came to him 
A certain lord, neat, trimly dressed 

Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reaped, 

Showed like a stubble land at harvest home. 
We can, looking across at Sir Henry James sitting in the seat of Mr. 
Gladstone, understand how the grim soldier, regarding “this popinjay,” 
was 

made mad 

To see him shine so brisk and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman 

Of guns and drums and wounds. 


But withal, the ex-Attorney-General is a debater of fair ability and 
forensic style, sees a weak point in an argument with the trained 
quickness of a practising barrister, and brings to bear upon it with 
considerable effect a light field artillery, of which, whilst the guns are 
not of heavy calibre, the barrels are certainly polished, and the 
harness is bright and natty. This is not Mr. James’s own estimate 
of his character, and evidences of his holding one much higher appear 
with unfortunate conspicuousness in his manner in the House. There 
is a saying in Herefordshire, the county distinguished as that of Sir 
Henry James’s birth, which modestly declares :—‘“ What I know and 
what you don’t know would, if put together, make a big book.” 
Regarding Sir Henry James as he reclines upon the front Opposition 
Bench and loftily glances round at his fellow members, it is impossible 
to resist the suspicion that he is repeating this formula to himself. 
He has characteristically selected the seat next to and just above 
that assigned by custom to the Leader of the Opposition, and when- 
ever he speaks he places himself in front of the brass-bound box, 
whereon of late Mr. Disraeli leaned when Mr. Gladstone sat opposite 
to him and led a great majority. This little weakness has induced 
an evil habit which greatly detracts from the pleasure with which the 
House might otherwise listen to him. Placing a hand on either side 
of the box, he advances and retires a pace with wearisome monotony, 
the effect of which is not improved by his holding down his head 
and looking at his boots when he has got the box at full arm’s length. 
His style of address is strongly marked by the peculiarities acquired 
at the bar, and in particular he appears to be profoundly impressed 
with the moral effect of smiting desk or table with his hand by way 
of explaining an argument. His voice, naturally an average good one, 
is spoiled in the delivery by a modulation that must have been 
learnt in a conventicle, and when the speaker is specially impressed 
with the importance of his observations his tones become almost 
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funereal. At other times he speaks with a rapid utterance, and a 
peculiar see-saw emphasis that generally succeeds in bringing into 
prominence the first syllable of every fifth word. 

Sir W. Harcourt has the advantages of a commanding presence, a 
good voice, and very little practice at the bar. No one hearing him 
speak would guess that he was a lawyer, much less a Queen’s 
Counsel. His gestures are few, and, though not eloquent, they are 
at least unobtrusive. He is a scholarly man and a wit, and there are 
cast about in the speeches he has delivered in the House as many 
“‘ good things” as will be found in an equal number of average 
orations by far more celebrated speakers. The pity of it is that he 
has never succeeded in impressing the House with a belief in his 
sincerity. Rightly or wrongly, he has ever been regarded as a place- 
hunter, and when, during the Ministerial crisis last Session, he had 
made a damaging speech, Mr. Disraeli took all the sting out of it by 
slyly observing that he “did not know whether the House was yet 
to regard the observations of the hon. member for Oxford as carrying 
the weight of a Solicitor-General.” In the same way some of his 
most epigrammatic sentences miss fire because, whilst they are put 
forth as being impromptu, the House insists upon detecting about them 
the smell of the lamp. Another reason why his dons mots do not 
have the success their literary merit demands is that Sir W. Harcourt 
is so moved with his own humour that he indulges in an involuntary 
chuckle by way of preface, and after he has safely delivered his pre- 
cious charge gets over an awkward pause that thereupon occurs by an 
unmusical noise like a prolonged A-a-a-a——. Ina long speech he is 
apt to grow heavy—or perhaps only appears so from the fact that 
he is expected to be uniformly smart, and brevity is the soul of wit. 
It is in a short, sharp attack, a lively diversion interposed in the 
jousts between the thunderous encounters of the Achilles and the 
Hector of debate, that Mr. Vernon Harcourt has shone in times 
past, and in becoming “Sir William Harcourt” he has adventur- 
ously abandoned the primitive but proved sling and stone for the 
cumbrous armour and the unaccustomed spear. - 

Lord Edmund George Petty-Fitzmaurice is a promising young 
gentleman whom the new balance of parties in the House of 
Commons has, apparently, “shut up ”—a result which, before 
the fact, no one would have ventured to regard as_ possible. 
Mr. Dixon has also retired into comparative oblivion. He was 
generally listened to with attention, being acknowledged as the 
spokesman of what in the last Parliament had come to be regarded 
as an influential party. But to follow his speech was a duty 
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rather than a pleasure. He has a hard, dry, bald style; speaks 
in unmusical tones; and if one did not hear his voice or see 
his lips move, he would get no indication from his face that he 
was addressing a large assembly. The House laughs, reasonably 
enough, when Mr. Sullivan, after making all possible sorts of facial 
contortions, finally lowers his head, and seems as if he were going to 
butt the honourable member who happens to differ from him. But 
none the less does it dislike to have the sensation creeping over it 
that it is being addressed by a wooden figure-head from a ship’s 
bows. There is a happy medium in this sort of thing, and it lies 
somewhere between the style of Mr. Sullivan and that of Mr. Dixon. 
Mr. Mundella fortunately has not been discomposed by finding him- 
self vis-a-vis a strong Ministry. He is as ready as ever to proffer 
advice in critical moments, and to bestow upon the House of Com- 
mons the value of the experience gained by him during his memorable 
visit to Germany and Switzerland. No one can say—probably 
because no one dare venture to sit down before the problem—how 
we managed to get on at all before Mr. Mundella went that journey. 
But if since his return matters have not mended it is not for lack of 
counsel on the part of the honourable member for Sheffield. Mr. 
Mundella never makes a short speech, and neither his manner nor 
his matter renders a long one endurable. It is a curious contradiction 
of nature that a professed humanitarian who has made such great 
efforts in the direction of shortening the hours of labour in factories 
should permit himself urrelentingly to talk to the House of Commons 
for two hours and a half at a stretch. 

It is a pleasant change when, from the seat below, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson rises to discourse on the evils of the liquor traffic or the 
iniquity of war. “ The hon. and amusing baronet,” as Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, himself never guilty of being amusing, peevishly called 
him, has done what few men have accomplished. He has thrown an 
air of geniality over teetotalism, and has made ‘‘a man with a 
mission” a welcome interloper in debate in the House of Commons. 
As a rule Parliament votes men with missions impracticable bores, 
and will not listen to them. But it is always ready to hear Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, and is rarely disappointed in its expectation of being 
interested and amused. He is neither an eloquent man nor a 
startlingly original thinker. But he has a way of seizing a common- 
place idea, dressing it up in some incongruous fashion, and suddenly 
producing it for the consideration of the House of Commons. 
Thousands of sermons have been preached, thousands of verses 
written, on the empty glories of war. Timotheus placed on high 
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amid the tuneful choir at Alexander's Feast did not omit the 
theme :— 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble, 

Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still and still destroying. 


This is a celebrated verse, but it does not bring home to men’s minds 
the underlying fact to the same extent as this desirable object was 
obtained by Sir Wilfrid Lawson when, a few nights after both Houses 
of Parliament had voted their thanks to Sir Garnet Wolseley and his 
troops, he incidentally summed up the practical results of the expe- 
dition as being comprised in Great Britain having gained possession 
of “a Treaty and an old umbrella.” “No Treaty!” shouted out an 
hon. member anxious for the truth. “ Well, never mind,” said Sir 
Wilfrid ; “it doesn’t much matter, for I don’t suppose the Treaty 
would be worth any more than the umbrella.” The hon. baronet’s 
style of speaking is well suited to his humour, and greatly adds to its 
effect. He does not, like Mr. Mundella, “make a speech” to the 
House. He just has a chat with it, and being a man of sense and 
humour he is a thoroughly enjoyable companion. 

Mr. Jenkins is a recent recruit to the ranks of independent mem- 
bership, and he has lost no time in letting the House know that 
he is there. Like Mr. Trevelyan, the member for Dundee took his 
seat in Parliament with the reputation of having written a successful 
book—a [very dangerous introduction for a young member, as, 
indeed, is the reputation of having made a noise in the outside 
world, in whatever form the distinction may have been gained. A 
nervous man can enter an empty drawing-room with perfect self- 
possession, and if he is certain that his entrance will be utterly 
disregarded he can walk into the room even when crowded with- 
out absolutely trembling. But when one enters whose name and 
achievements arejfamiliar to every person in the room, and when he 
knows that there is a strong feeling of curiosity to see him, and a 
deliberate intention to watch his behaviour under novel circum- 
stances, the ordeal is a trying one under which the strongest nerves 
may be forgiven if they fail. There are, of course, men who under 
such circumstances would bear themselves with a perfect manner ; 
but the great majority of mankind may, viewed in this light, be 
broadly divided into two classes—-one who would take an early 
opportunity of subsiding into a corner, and another who, mistaking 
bluster for self-possession, and inassailable self-conceit for the hard 
polish of good breeding, would saunter down the room with brazen 
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front and accept the stare of curiosity as a homage paid to great- 
ness. The author of “Ginx’s Baby” is of this latter class, and is 
consequently a man predestined to fail in gaining the ear of an 
assembly which is in all the world the most mercilessly exact critic 
of manner. Mr. Jenkins obviously entered the House of Commons 
prepared to take it by storm, and the annals of Parliament do not 
record a more absolute or hopeless failure than the attempt made in 
the speech in which he formally presented himself as the coming 
Great Power. “I confess,” writes Lord Chesterfield, “I cannot help 
forming some opinion of a man’s sense and character from his dress, 
and I believe most people do, as well as myself. Any affectation 
whatsoever in dress implies in my mind a flaw in the understanding.” 
A man who presents himself to the House of Commons at ten 
o'clock at night arrayed in a flaming red necktie, white waistcoat, and 
light trousers with a stripe down the side cannot fairly hope to be let 
off with the gentle censure implied in the use of the term “ affecta- 
tion.” Odd fashions in dress abound in the House. Mr. Forster 
dresses like a market gardener out for a Sunday walk; Mr. Henley’s 
face peers through a pair of gigantic shirt collars that would move to 
envy the ultimate men in a crescent of negro minstrels; Colonel 
Taylour’s clothes were obviously made for somebody else; and Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen delights in the possession of a perennial pair of 
trousers which, unstitched, would, as far as quantity of cloth goes, 
serve admirably as the mainsail of a schooner. These are eccen- 
tricities which excite a smile. But the big red necktie and the 
white waistcoat are une autre paire de manches, and there is too much 
reason to fear that they are the results, not of “a flaw in the under- 
standing,” but of constitutional vulgarity of mind. 

At any rate this theory receives support from Mr. Jenkins’s manner 
in delivering his speech last month on the occupation of the Gold 
Coast.. His atrocious taste in dress might have been condoned 
by modesty of mien. But the hon. members manner was as 
“loud” and as aggressive as his attire. His easy way of resting his 
right hand in his trouser pocket, whence it occasionally emerged to 
indulge in a half contemptuous, half threatening gesture for persons 
who had the misfortune to differ from him; his lofty contempt for 
the present Government ; his patronising way of referring to members 
of the late Ministry; his iteration of the “I advise the right hon: 
gentleman”; his repetition of the tragical declaration, “I am here to 
warn this House”; his perpetual “It seems to me ;” his ever ready 
“My opinion is”; and, in brief, his sublime egotism, amused the 
House for a quarter of an hour. But after that signs of disgust 
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began to manifest themselves, and Mr. Jenkins, growing increasingly 
insufferable, finally sat down amid a storm of contumely altogether 
unprecedented in the case of a new member making his maiden 
speech. 

Sir Charles Dilke does not owe any of the Parliamentary fame he 
may possess to the manifestation of gifts of oratory. The hon. baronet 
is, to tell the truth, a very wearisome speaker, and if he had not, as a 
rule, something to say that was worth listening to, he would never find 
an audience. If in any future edition of Mr. Robert Montgomery’s 
poems a metaphorical illustration were required for the famous 


stream that 
Meandered level with its fount, 


the publisher could not do better than procure a carte-de-visite portrait 
of the hon. member for Chelsea as he appears when addressing the 
House of Commons. Sir Charles usually sits on the second or third 
seat on the front bench below the gangway, but when he rises to 
make a set speech he invariably stands partly in the gangway itself 
with his back turned to his personal friends. The note upon which 
he begins his oration is marvellously preserved throughout its full 
length, and as he monotonously turns his body from left to right, as 
if he were fixed on a pivot, the impression he leaves on the mind of 
the beholder is that the reservoir of his speech is ingeniously located 
in his boots, and that he is pumping it up. For an hour at a time 
the level stream, unrelieved by a single coruscation of wit, imagination, 
fancy, or humour, flows out upon the House of Commons. But the 
House, nevertheless, attentively listens, as far as human endurance 
ean withstand the more than mortal monotony, for Sir Charles Dilke 
generally has something notable to say, and he has a fearless way of 
saying it which, to those who have souls capable of being stirred by 
the fire of political knight-errantry, covers a multitude of sins of 
manner. 

Mr. Horsman was a Lord of the Treasury before Sir Charles Dilke 
was born, and to-day sits on the bench behind him, an independent 
member. Perhaps with the exception of that of Mr. Roebuck, the Par- 
liamentary career of Mr. Horsman is the most interesting, and, in some 
respects, the saddest, which occurs to one looking round the faces of 
the crowded benches of the House of Commons. He has always 
been a lonely man, sitting apart from his fellows, and, on five days 
out of the week, scowling upon them. His political friendships, made 
at rare intervals, have always been of brief duration, and generally 
have had for raison d’étre an imagined necessity for attacking 
some one. Thus, during the Austro-Prussian War, Mr. Horsman’s 
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sympathies being stirred for Austria, he found a congenial com- 
panion in Mr. Kinglake, and for some weeks the two were even as 
Damon and Phythias. A more widely-known friendship was that 
struck up between Mr. Horsman and Mr. Lowe at the epoch of the 
great Reform Bill debates, the union which Mr. Bright immortalised 
by likening “the party ” to a Scotch terrier, of which no one could 
determine between the two extremities which was the head and 
which the tail. When, now nearly forty years ago, Mr. Horsman first 
entered Parliament, he seemed to have set his heart upon gaining a 
high place in Government, and in 1840 took office as Lord of the 
Treasury in the Administration of Viscount Melbourne. He went out 
with the Ministry when Peel returned to power in 1841, appearing 
again on the Treasury Bench in 1855 as Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
This office he resigned in June, 1857, for the singular reason that he 
“had not work enough to do.” Since then he has been a sort of 
Vicar of Bray in the ranks of the Opposition—whatever Ministry has 
held the Treasury Bench, and on whichever side of the House he 
has himself sat, Mr. Horsman has preserved intact his self-assumed 
office of hostile critic. 

In this way of enjoying life Mr. Horsman has, as may be easily 
understood, found no further lack of work to do. A “superior 
person,” regarding public events from lofty heights fenced about by 
no personal friendships and no party ties, need have no idle moments 
for his bitter tongue. Nor can the accusation of idleness lie against 
Mr. Horsman. In his enlightened speeches against the French 
Commercial Treaty ; in his denunciations of the abolition of the tax 
on paper; in his promulgation, in the teeth of the House of 
Commons, and in spite of the British Constitution, of the doctrine 
that in dealing with money Bills the House of Lords have equal 
rights with the representatives of the people ; in his fierce assaults on 
Prussia ; in his insinuations against France ; in his tirades against 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright ; in his personal attack on Mr. Walter 
in connection with that gentleman’s management of his private pro- 
perty and disposal of his evening hours; and in his invective 
against the late Emperor of the French, who “jockeyed his own 
subjects out of their liberty,” Mr. Horsman has found from time to 
time full employment of a kind more congenial than that of assisting 
Taper and Tadpole at the Treasury, or of endeavouring to do justice 
to Ireland. As a speaker Mr. Horsman’s style savours a good deal 
of the Union Debating Society. There is a steady pendulum swing 
about his sentences which irritates the familiar listener with the con- 
sciousness that having heard the first portion he knows beforehand 
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how they will finish. Sydney Smith satirised the undue tendency to 
antithesis on the part of Dr. Parr by a passage in which he supposes 
the doctor observing of some persons that “they have profundity 
without obscurity, perspicuity without prolixity, ornament without 
glare, terseness without barrenness, penetration without subtlety, 
comprehensiveness without digression, and a great number of other 
things without a great number of other things.” Mr. Horsman 
differs from “the learned critic and eminent divine” (whom there is 
too much reason to fear the multitude of the present day confound 
with the purveyor of pills) inasmuch that his proneness to the lavish 
use of antithesis is shown in the construction of his sentences as a 
whole rather than in the contrasting of isolated words. There is a 
curious expression about Mr. Horsman’s face which consorts well 
with the general tenour of his Parliamentary addresses. Somebody—I 
think it is the author of “ Rab and his Friends”—has said of a dog 
that it bore upon its face an expression of inquiring interest, as if life 
were for it a very serious thing. Mr. Horsman, when he is putting a 
question to Mr. Disraeli, has upon his face exactly the look which is 
here referred to, and which any one can see for himself by approach- 
ing an unfamiliar bull-terrier left in charge of the garden entrance to a 
house—a look of anxious, doubtful, half-surly inquiry, which may be 
the prelude either to a savage growl or an intimation that you may 
advance, according as the scrutiny proves satisfactory or otherwise. Mr. 
Horsman’s influence upon a debate has greatly lessened in recent 
Sessions, but he is still a power in the House, and will probably before 
the Session is over have something soothing to say about his ancient 
adversary the present Premier. 

Sitting in the corner seat of the front bench below the gangway on 
the Opposition side is a man so old and feeble looking that the 
stranger wonders what he does here. His white hair falls about a 
beardless face which is comparatively fresh looking, though the eyes 
lack lustre and the mouth is drawn in. When he rises to speak he 
bends his short stature over a supporting stick, and as he walks 
down to the table to hand in the perpetual notice of motion or of 
question, he drags across the floor his leaden feet in a painful 
way that sometimes suggests to well-meaning members the proffer 
of an arm, or of service to accomplish the errand, advances which 
are curtly repelled, for this is Mr. Roebuck, the “ Dog Tear’em” 
of old, toothless now, and dim of sight, but still high in spirit, and 
ready to fight with snarl and snap the unwary passer-by. It is said 
in tea-room conversation that Mr. Roebuck has changed his political 
opinions oftener than any other man in the present House. Perhaps 
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the allegation, whilst made in good faith, is unconsciously exaggerated, 
because Mr. Roebuck, on whichever side he has ranged himself, has 
always been in the van of opinion, and has prominently figured as its 
exponent, and consequently his facings about occupy a larger space 
in the memory than those of other men. There was a time when he 
‘was a thorough-paced Radical, a friend of Mr. Stuart Mill and Sir * 
William Molesworth. He has twice graduated as a Tory, with some 
bewildering counter marches and strategic movements which have 
finally landed him in the political position he holds to-day, and which 
is best and most safely described as that of Mr. Roebuck, the member 
for Sheffield. In one of his papers in the Sfectator, Addison, referring 
to the contemporary fashion amongst ladies of wearing patches stuck 
on one side or other of their faces according as they were Whig or 
‘Tory, says :—“I must here take notice that Rosalinda, a famous 
Whig partisan, has, most unfortunately, a very beautiful mole on the 
Tory part of her forehead, which being very conspicuous has occa- 
sioned many mistakes and given a handle to her enemies to misre- 
present her face as though it had revolted from the Whig interest.” 
Mr. Roebuck is in the same unfortunate predicament as the lady here 
referred to. He has a Whig mole on the Tory part of his forehead, 
and during his political career he has undergone much obloquy as a 
consequence of the numerous mistakes which have therefrom arisen. 

Mr. Roebuck is a good lover and a good hater, chiefly the latter. 
A Parliamentary Ishmael, his hand has been against every one and 
every one’s hand against him. Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Cobden—in brief, every man of any prominence in the 
House of Commons during the past quarter of a century—has at one 
time or another felt the fangs of “Tear'em.” The poor wit and 
coarse humour of Bernal Osborne were no match for the keen and 
poisoned darts that were shot forth from Mr. Roebuck’s tongue. 
Mr. Bethel, since known as Lord Westbury, was perhaps the only 
man in the House in the days when there were giants who could 
beat him at his own weapons. The present Mr. Justice Keogh 
sometimes threw himself into the breach, and once even silenced tlre 
terrible talker for a whole night by a quotation from ‘“ Macbeth.” 
The House was in Committee, and Mr. Roebuck had been up three 
times with objections and aspersions. When Mr. Keogh rose he 
opened his remarks by observing— 


Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed. 


Mr. Roebuck’s persistent attacks upon the late Emperor of the 
French will not be forgotten by the present generation, who will also 
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call to mind the sudden change which came over the hon. member’s 
opinion of his Majesty at a later epoch of the Empire. In 1854 
Mr. Roebuck, speaking in his place in the House of Commons, 
protested against the Queen of England advancing to be kissed by 
* the perjured lips of Louis Napoleon.” Seven years later he went 
- over to Paris to entreat the Emperor to interfere in the American 
Civil War in behalf of the Confederate States, and on his return 
Napoleon III. had in England no warmer adherent or more respect- 
ful friend. j 
Writing last month about Mr. Ward Hunt, I ventured to describe 
the right hon. gentleman as “‘a scold,” to refer to his possession of 
“a tone of voice and manner of speech which are strongly sugges- 
tive of the feminine art of ‘nagging,’” and to derive from a study of 
“his cast of mind” small promise of “future manifestations of 
dignity.” The number of the Gentleman’s Magazine in which these 
remarks appeared was barely published when the First Lord of the 
Admiralty made his now famous speech, in which he seems to have 
astonished everybody by blusteringly falling foul of his predecessors 
in office, and letting his tongue trip away with the foolish, angry 
phrases about the “paper fleet” and the “dummy ships.” Mr. Ward 
Hunt is useful in contrast with Mr. Roebuck, as illustrating the 
difference between an ill-tempered man of suspicious mind and only 
average intellectual power, and one of the same temperament but 
gifted with high ability. Mr. Ward Hunt is undignified in his anger, 
and, what is worse, he is sometimes, as Mr. Goschen was fain to 
declare before the House of Commons, “ not fair in his statements— 
is scarcely ingenuous.” For lack of ability to conceive arguments he 
indulges in invective, and in order to support a theory he will para- 
phrase a statement of fact. He is like “the geographers” described 
by Swift, who 
in Afric maps 

With savage pictures fill their gaps ; 

And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. 


Mr. Roebuck is able to dispense with such devices ; and whilst he 
is ready enough to imagine evil things of his political adversaries, he 
is content to take their words as actually uttered and their actions as 
reputably reported, and of these make scorpions for their backs. In 
argument his style is clear and incisive, and he is a master of good, 
simple English, which he marshals in short, crisp sentences. His 
voice, now so low that it scarcely reaches the Speaker's chair, was once 
full and clear. As in his best days he never attempted to rise to 
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anything approaching florid eloquence, so he rarely varied in gesture 
from a regularly recurring darting of the index finger at the hon. 
member whom he chanced to be attacking—an angry, dictatorial 
gesture, which Mr. Disraeli, after smarting under it for an hour, 
once said reminded him of “the tyrant of a twopenny theatre.” Now 
when Mr. Roebuck speaks his hands are quietly folded before him, 
and only at rare intervals does the right hand go forth with pointed 
finger to trace on the memories of the old men of the House recol- 
lections of fierce fights in which some partook who now live only 
as names in history. 
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Zo honoured “‘ Aunt Catherine,” who taught the Author her first letters, 
this Story is dedicated in affectionate remembrance of those 
pleasant childhood times. 





Bright hints of Fortune, not yet read aright, 
Lead on, like stars, through night, to coming day.— New Play. 





PART I. 


5 RAMBLING story,” Lilian? Well, listen, and I 
\ will tell you one. 

Some time since—I will not say how long ago—I 
‘euns) chanced to find myself in the thick recesses of a 


wood as evening was drawing on. Never was there a more gorgeous 
sunset. I lingered, so absorbedly watching it, that I heeded not my 
way, and every moment became more and more entangled among 
the winding paths and bowery thickets that on each side surrounded 
me. I knew that I must be straying farther and farther from the 
beaten track—the high road which skirted the wood; but I was 
precisely in that mood when to go on seems irresistible, to turn back 
impossible. Yet I had been on foot nearly the whole day, and in 
the open air since dawn, so that I needed rest ; but still the golden 
light streaming through the trees, the silence of the sequestered spot, 
the sweet breath of the evening air, the soft fragrance of the closing 
flowers, all combined to lure me onwards as with a spell of deepest 
calm and repose. The balm to my spirit seemed to bring refresh- 
ment to my limbs, and I strolled on, and still on, from one grassy 
glade to another, basking in the sense of coolness, and tempered 
brightness, and mingled shine and shadow. 

Of a sudden, the stillness was broken by a distant sound—a 
melodious sound—the sound of music. It was faint, but distinct; 
muffied, but clear. This seems a contradiction, but so it was. The 
notes that struck upon my ear were wonderfully marked and vibrant, 
yet subdued. They seemed at once remote and close at hand. 

I paused to listen. I could plainly distinguish and follow the air, 
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which was a lively strain, alternating in thrilling rushes of glib- 
succeeding notes, like the upward shoot of a sky-rocket, with liquid, 
gliding flows of them, that resembled the tuneful gurgling of a spring 
brooklet. 

I advanced in the direction whence the sound seemed to proceed, 
and came abruptly upon a close-embowered cottage that I had not 
till then perceived, so closely was it nestled amid the thickest of 
the copse wood. Climbing roses, jessamine, clematis, and honey- 
suckle covered it from base to roof, overhanging the porch, garland- 
ing the casements, and filling the air with perfume, while the varied 
hues of their clustering blossoms lent beauty and richness of colour 
to the wilderness of foliage amid which they bloomed. ‘The simple 
door of entrance stood invitingly open. I followed the impulse 
which led me, and stepped in, raising my hat as I crossed the 
threshold, with the impression of entering a hallowed presence, so 
vivid was that of beauty, seclusion, and peace. 

I found myself in a room of moderate dimensions, low-roofed and 
lattice-windowed, but furnished with a degree of luxurious taste 
that bespoke both wealth and refinement. Low cushioned seats 
abounded ; silken and muslin draperies screened the light, aided by 
the green and blossomed festoons outside ; a small table or two 
were strewn with elegant trifles for work and drawing, books, and 
cut flowers in vases ; a few choice pictures adorned the walls, inter- 
spersed with sculptures of antique model. The charm of leisure and 
gracefully-occupied retirement rested upon all; while that of quiet 
seemed rather enhanced than broken by the flood of melodious tone 
that continued to pour forth its ringing fairy music. From no human 
performer did this music proceed: no human being was there ; yet in 
this room it manifestly had its source. 

My eyes at length fell upon a small casket, richly chased and 
ornamented, which explained the mystery—a musical box. But 
whose hand had set its tuneful measure going? There was no soul 
near ; the place seemed utterly deserted, although so many tokens of 
recent occupancy lay around. The effect was of a perfect solitude, 
suddenly as completely made. As I mused, I went up to the pictures, 
minutely examining each in succession with the interest natural to 
one himself devoted to the art; and then I passed in review the 
exquisite pieces of sculpture, with that ever-fresh love and delight 
which the contemplation of those immortal Greek forms invariably 
inspires. 

I threw myself into one of the deep-cushioned chairs, and gave 
myself up to the full enjoyment of the pleasurable sensations which 
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possessed me. A voluptuous feeling of rest after fatigue, of cool and 
quiet after heat and exertion, of beauty and calm after a dusty, 
toilsome walk, crept upon me as my eyes still dwelt untiringly upon 
the several features which composed the scene. They had all the 
softened grace of the images in a dream—the effect of illusion or 
the straying upon enchanted ground—together with that express and 
actual appeal which belongs to reality. 

While externally I feasted my sight with the paintings, the marbles, 
the luxurious appointments of the chamber, and suffered my ears to 
drink in the scft, sweet music, inwardly I yielded my spirit to the 
combined influence of their sensuous beauty, and savoured a gratifi- 
cation akin to happiness. 

My existence, up to that period, had been a commonplace one. It 
consisted of the usual struggles of a young, unknown artist, deter- 
mined, in spite of contracted means and limited resources, to work 
himself a way to independence and renown. With the exception of 
one care—an orphan sister to provide for—one fast friendship, a few 
student intimacies, and a single adventure that could at all rank as 
bordering on romance, my life had been devoid of interest or incident. 
My ceaseless diligence at the easel had only been interrupted by an 
occasional country holiday at the midsummer season, when a change 
from London was absolutely necessary as a matter of health, and 
when a sketching tour afforded me a fair opportunity for combining 
industry with relaxation. It was on such an expedition that I was 
then wandering, and in the course of which I had thus stumbled 
upon the cottage in the midst of the wood, that memorable June 
evening. I had been out since sunrise, occasionally stopping to 
sketch, as the mood, or the effects of light, or the picturesque nature 
of the scene chanced to strike me. I had made a substantial noon- 
tide meal upon some ruddy-streaked bacon, and waterlily-looking 
eggs, at a little roadside inn; but I was beginning to be conscious 
that many hours had elapsed since that welcome refection. 

My travelling equipments were the most compact and succinct 
possible ; my wallet—unlike friend Sancho’s—contained nothing 
edible ; only a change of linen and a few toilet necessaries ; my port- 
folio carried only its legitimate contents of drawing-paper, pencils, 
and palette. 

There was a low glass-door leading from the room, as it seemed, 
into the garden. I had at length risen from my chair, with a half- 
formed purpose of prosecuting my search in quest of whomsoever 
might be the inmate of this enchanted spot, and I went towards the 
doorway. 
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I found that it opened into a sort of rustic verandah which ran 
along the back of the house, ‘screened and trellised in, and fitted up 
with the same mixture of taste and simplicity which distinguished the 
sitting-room. 

It was evidently used as a pleasant out-of-door retreat during the 
warmer hours of the day, for, in the cool shade of the thick-embowered 
climbers which tapestried it round, a table stood, spread with a snow- 
white cloth of fine damask, upon which lay fruit, cofiee, delicate 
bread and cakes; while in the opposite corner was another small 
table bearing writing materials and a half-closed book, with an ivory 
knife between the leaves, as if the reader had but just left it thus. 

An impulse I did not think of resisting, for it partook nothing of 
common curiosity or idle prying, led me to open the book and look 
at its subject. 

It was a volume of Coleridge containing the exquisitely fanciful 
fragment of “Christabel.” While my eyes fell upon the lines :— 





The moon shines dim in the open air, 
And not a moonbeam enters there ; 
But they without its light can see 
The chamber carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain, 
For a lady’s chamber meet : 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 

Is fastened to an angel’s feet...... 


my fingers unconsciously wandered over the smooth white surface 
of the ivory paper-cutter, and lingered with a curious double sense of 
pleasure as the thought that womanly hands had last enclosed it 
floated through my mind. There was, in all, a subtle impression of 
recent feminine presence that acted like a spell—bewitching, yet 
reverential—soft and beauteous, yet spiritual, poetic, shadowy, and 
unlike commonplace reality. It was akin to the abstract ideal of 
womanhood which forms the vision of a young artist’s or poet’s soul. 
This seemed less the abode of a lady than the haunt where she had 
deen. 

I cannot tell the precise cause whence arose this feeling ; but such 
my feeling was, throughout. I felt as if I had come upon a spot just 
quitted, not one to which its occupant was about to return. Perhaps 
this impression was conveyed by two or three tokens, slight but 
significant, which had caught my eye—as of rapid withdrawal. A 
fallen glove lay beside the chair by the writing-table, at its foot, as if 
dropped in the hurry of departure, and a lace kerchief hung entangled 
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upon one of the stray branches of the climbing-rose at the egress 
from the verandah, as though caught in passing. 

As I stood mutely noting these things, my wandering glance fell 
upon the spread blotting-book. 

I started at seeing a familiar name written and re-written upon the 
blank page; slantwise, laterally, straight across, lurking in corners, 
and directly conspicuous, the same name appeared in a woman’s 
hand, as though traced with the pen of one lost in fond reverie, when 
the fingers involuntarily follow the mind’s course, shaping it visibly 
and noting down its track in marked image. 

I shrank back, as though I found myself surprising a secret which 
I had no right to discover. 

To divert my thoughts and to: prevent them from dwelling upon 
something which seemed to reproach me with having unduly learned 
it, I went over to the other table, towards which my hunger led me 
no less than my desire to leave the one which held the blotting-book. 
I had, perhaps, scarcely more right to make free with the food which 
lay here than I had to investigate the mystery contained there ; but 
no such delicacy withheld me from partaking of the eatables as had 
prompted my forbearance in the case of the written traces ; I felt as 
if I should have been made perfectly welcome to the one while the 
other would have been anxiously withdrawn from my view. 

I sat down to the table as to a feast. The dainty wheaten bread 
seemed proffered by kindly looks ; the glowing fruit suggested a fair 
white hand lurking amongst it and helping me with lavish courtesy ; 
the coffee was cold, but its tawny juice was a welcome draught, as I 
inwardly toasted her who had caused me to find its refreshment 
awaiting me. 

I gave her, in my thoughts, the name she had already assumed 
there—‘“ The Lady of the Forest Cottage.” Then came the question, 
“Who was she?” What was her appearance? Was she handsome, 
was she young? Did she live alone here? Why was she away? 
Would she return? I tried to picture to myself the sort of face, the 
sort of hair she had. No definite shape presented itself to my fancy ; 
but a sort of impersonation of womanly grace, womanly beauty, 
refinement, and benignity gradually took substance in my mind as 
her image, and became to me that which I thought of as Aer. 

Had she suddenly presented herself before me in any other form 
than the one in which I had embodied her, I should have felt as 
strong a surprise aS that which strikes us when we have minutely 
figured to ourselves some person through a friend’s description, and, 
upon acquaintance, find that imagination has played us false. 
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Suddenly, the music ceasing, breaking off abruptly in the very 
midst of a full career of thrilling notes, awoke me from my reverie. 
The pause that took place in my thoughts was dumbly echoed by 
the hush, the perfect stillness which followed. I could have heard 
my own pulses beat had they been stirred by emotion ; but they 
were calm, lulled into that tranquil quiescence which is next to 
pleasure. The deep repose of the place had had the effect of throw- 
ing my whole being into a sort of trance of rest and passive enjoy- 
ment. I remained some time longer, given up to the quiet luxury 
of this feeling, when a soft sound crept upon the silence. It was 
that inward low and plaintive murmur, a dove’s cooing. It seemed 
close, for I heard it distinctly, but no bird could I see. I listened 
attentively, and could trace that the sound came from above, just 
over my head. 

T looked up, but could discern no cage among the clustering foliage 
of the verandah ; but there was a small casement, which stood open, 
among the leaves, whence the turtle-dove’s note wooingly issued. 

I felt lured to go and seek this room, in hope that it might contain 
some human tenant who might solve the mystery of the apparently 
deserted cottage. 

I was not long in finding the staircase, which opened from a side- 
door in the sitting-room. As I ascended, a sense of my intrusion 
struck upon me for the first time, and I hastily revolved the apologies 
I could offer, but no one appeared to receive them. 

The casement I had observed proved to be merely a staircase 
window, in which stood the wicker tenement of the dove whose 
pilot-murmur had guided me thither; while on either side lay a 
chamber, their doors wide open to admit the summer air. Within 
the one were snow-white muslin draperies, screening a simple bed ; 
in the other, chintz hangings of a rich colour draped a bedstead of 
costlier wood. I had no hesitation in assigning the former of these 
apartments to “The Lady of the Forest”: it seemed a fit shrine for 
her. 

But who occupied the other? Tokens of masculine tenantship 
were upon the toilette-table ; a dressing-case, in which lay razors and 
other such exclusively male accessories, showed clearly enough that 
it was a man’s room, even if a dark brocade wrapping-gown, that lay 
across a chair, and slippers of no feminine size had not confirmed 
the point beyond a doubt. 

Returning below, I went through the sitting-room, determined to 
leave no part of the house unvisited, since I had seen thus far ; for 
now the wish to learn something decisive grew upon me. 
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I found a neat kitchen, neatly arranged, but no one in it; and 
notwithstanding the order which prevailed, there were vestiges of 
abrupt departure observable here also. The fire had sunk low, and 
was almost out ; the doors were all left open; and the place had 
that indescribable look of vacancy which proclaims absence with a 
strange force of silent evidence. 

I returned back to the verandah, and, casting myself into one of the 
low seats there, allowed my thoughts to busy themselves with all 
sorts of conjectures relative to the habitation I had so curiously 
become acquainted with, and yet not acquainted with. I had visited 
it all over, yet I was as far as ever from knowing anything about it, 
or to whom it belonged ; I could form no definite notion of the class 
of people who occupied so humble and retired a dwelling with such 
elegance and refinement of style in its appointments. What had 
induced them to choose it? What had caused them to quit it ?—dand 
so suddenly, too, leaving all unguarded and open to depredation: 
Gradually my ideas, unable to fix themselves upon any satisfactory 
conclusion, became confused and intervolved. I ceased to attempt 
concentrating them; and, yielding to their dreamy maze of wide- 
wandered fancies, permitted them to merge into dreams indeed— 
sleeping dreams. 

I must have been some time lost in this busy brainworld. I had 
thought myself again wandering in the forest, and arriving at the 
close-embowered cottage, and coming upon the tasteful details of its 
interior, and picturing to myself the grace and gentleness of its lady- 
mistress ; and had just reached the point of having all my visions 
crowned by seeing a figure approach and bend over me as I slept, to 
whose face I was about to raise my eyes, when I was startled by an 
exclamation near, which awoke me at once. 

Instead of the face of my dreams, I encountered its complete 
opposite—the face of an old woman, ill-favoured, coarse, and 
common-place. She was staring at me as if I were a ghost, and 
stood aloof, irresolute. 

I rose up to reassure her, speaking frankly and easily ; she gasped 
relief, and dropped a curtsey. 

“I be come, sir, to see as all’s safe, and to shut up and that. I 
thought it best, seeing as they’re all gone, and nobody to look after 
the things, and lock up, and put out the fire, and fasten the shutters, 
and that.” 

“ All who are gone ?” said I, eagerly. 

“ All them,” she answered ; “all them as took my old man’s house 
of me and him. My lord’s gone—he went yesterday ; and my lady’s 
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flown, and even Missus Sarah’s went; but I ain’t surprised ; she 
couldn’t stay after what’s happened.” 

“ And what did happen ?” I asked. 

“What? Why, that which made it no wonder Missus Sarah took 
herself off. The little I knows of my lord shows me it ain’t so easy 
to bide and look him in the face when that had chanced.” 

“When what had chanced?” I repeated. 

“‘f knows I wouldn’t be the one as had to teil him on it,” pursued 
the old woman ; “and I do hope he'll hear on it afore he comes 
down again, for I should no more dare to break the news to my lord 
than I should dare tell a lie in a thunderstorm.” 

“Is my lord, as you call him, so awful a personage, then?” 
said I. 

“Oh, ay, just awful—that’s what he is,” answered the womiatf, 
nodding her head conclusively, as if my suggested epithet supplied! 
her with precisely the word she wanted. “ He’s an awful mani is- 
my lord, sure enough ; awful proud, awful stern, awful to look at, 
and awful to speak to. I never had much to do with him, for my 
part, either to look at or to speak to, for he settled it all with my old 
man, not me. He come down here one fine day ; said he had heard’ 
of the place from one of his friends who had fished in the stream 
hard by, and had had the cottage for a few weeks; and could he 
have it now himself? My old man said he could. My lord answered 
‘ Very well,’ put down a purse heavy with guineas, went away, and 
in a day or two sent some of his people to fit up the cottage his own 
way, with all these picturs and things, as you see here.” 

She nodded towards the tasteful arrangements around ; while I 
took care only to nod assentingly in return, finding that the best way 
was to let her run on uninterruptedly, and offer no remark or inquiry 
of my own. 

“* Well, when all was done as my lord had ordered, he come down 
again, bringin’ with him my lady and Missus Sarah ; but he only stayed 
a few days, going back to London, and leaving my lady here by her- 
self—that is, with Missus Sarah to take care of her, and wait on her, 
and look arter her.” 

I was just going to echo, * Look after her?” but refrained. In 
reply to the interest expressed by my eyes, instead of my tongue, the 
woman went on. 

“Yes, to look arter her quite as much as to wait on her—Missus 
Sarah as good as owned it to me this arternoon, when she was in all 
that pucker about my lady’s bein’ gone.” 

The old woman here made a pause, which had nearly betrayed me 
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into exclaiming, “Gone!” but I luckily forbore, and only looked 
my impatience. 

“Yes, gone—flown—taken wing—carried off!” continued the old 
woman, warmed into excitement by finding her tale left in her own 
hands to tell as she listed. ‘‘ Missus Sarah come down to our place, 
in her trouble, to tell us all about it, and ask if we’d seen or heard 
anythink of my lady, or of the carriage.” 

She stopped, but finding no comment made, proceeded : 

“Sure enough, we’d both heard and seen the carriage when it 
slowly come up our lane, and when it dashed past back again ; but 
how was we to know—me and my old man—that it warn’t some of 
my lord’s doing or sending? He used to come down hisself a horse- 
back, or walking, or in his travelling char’ot, as the case might be, 
the few times as he come down to the cottage to stay with my lady 
while she was here ; but he might ha’ sent the carriage this time to 
fetch her, ye know—how should we know ?” 

I bent my head for the “very true” which she seemed to expect 
at this point of her narration. 

“ That’s what I said to Missus Sarah when she come to us in such 
a taking. How should we know it warn’t by my lord’s order the 
carriage come? And then she flamed out, and said we might ha’ 
know’d, we ought to ha’ know’d, and that; when she know’d well 
enough how silent and high my lord had always carried hisself, and 
wouldn’t have none of his doings know’d or asked into; but just 
this :—‘ Let it be done; I wish it so; I choose it to be.’ But she 
wouldn’t hear no reason, and kept raving on that she daren’t stay, 
she couldn’t stay, now my lady was gone; and started up, saying 
she must go and seek her, and ran out of the house just like a mad 
*oman. I stopped to tidy up our place, and see my old man to bed, 
for he’s got the rheumatics, and can’t help hisself, and then I come 
up here to look arter the things a bit, and shut up the shutters and 
that, since they'd all set off and left the place to take care of itself, 
for any thief to walk in as liked.” 

“And you took me for one when you found me here?” laughed I. 

“Lord love your good-lookin’ face, not a bit of it!” returned she 
in the same tone. “That ain’t the look of a thief—them smilin’ eyes 
of yourn, young gentleman, and that open countenance ain’t anythink 
like the bold-looking or down-looking ways of a thief. I’m accus- 
tomed to see gentlefolks, and I knows a gentry when I sees one. 
You're a gentry.” 

“I’m one of them, I hope. Come, frankly now, what do you take 
me for ?—what do you suppose brought me here ?” 
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“Cur’osity, perhaps,” she answered, readily ; “cur’osity brings a 
many gentlefolks to our parts ; for there’s the ruins, and the trout 
stream, and the country about, which is main pretty to see. I take 
it you’re come down for a fortnight’s fishing ; or mayhap to take 
some drawrins of the old castle, and the fine views hereabouts.” 

“Well guessed ; I am an artist, and would be glad to sketch some 
of your beautiful neighbourhood before I leave it—this forest 
scehery, for instance. If you could give me a night’s lodging I 
should be very thankful, as I should then be on the spot to stroll 
out into the wood the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

I enforced this request by a silver argument of so persuasive a 
nature that the old woman, dropping me another curtsey, said : 

“Surely I could sleep there if I wished it ; nobody would come 
and disturb me. My lord had said he shouldn’t be down again for a 
week ; my lady was taken away, and Missus Sarah was gone for 
good ; there was nothing to hinder me from staying, if I wished it.” 

I certainly did wish it very particularly ; so I remained. 

The old woman added that there was no reason why I should not 
take up my quarters in my lord’s room; but this I did not feel 
myself entitled to do, still less could I have thought of invading the 
sanctity of the other chamber. I told my ancient seneschadess that I 
should manage extremely well with one of the large easy-chairs in 
the sitting-room ; and while she pottered about, making what 
arrangements she deemed necessary previous to leaving the cottage, 
she ran on, in her own rambling style, with a few farther particulars 
respecting its late inmates. She dwelt with especial emphasis on the 
extreme beauty and gentleness of the lady ; she mentioned again and 
again her soft voice, her kind eyes, her quiet step, her still ways. 
“A true lady,” she called her several times ; so pleasant-spoken, so 
mild, so sweet-mannered. “She didn’t seem quite happy,” she said, 
“yet she never complained or seemed put out; she only sighed 
often—to herself, as it were—and spoke little ; and hung over her 
books or her writing-case for hours together. For such a young lady, 
she was strangely contented to stay quiet.” 

The old woman had often come up to the cottage to help Mistress 
Sarah in the kitchen, and had seen and heard a good deal of my lady 
at odd times. She had seen her sit in the verandah, with her hands 
clasped upon her lap, looking out at the trees as if she hardly saw 
them, or watching the clouds as though she wasn’t thinking of them. 
“When folks look at the sky that way,” said the old woman, “their 
eyes see something else than what’s before ’em: what they’re awatch- 


ing is in their head, not in front of it.” 
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At length she left me—left me to be haunted all night long with 
visions of the fair being she had described; it conformed in a 
remarkable degree with the one my own imagination had previously 
conjured up. The “my lady” of the old woman’s account was 
precisely identical with “the lady ” —“ The Lady of the Forest ”—of 
my dreaming fancy. Not only that night, but many subsequent days 
and nights, my thoughts were haunted by this theme. I found 
myself occupied with her image, with pondering on the circumstances 
I had seen and heard of her, and with endeavouring from them to 
conjecture her story. 

The first thing that gave an interruption to my romance-broodings 
was my return to town. The vacation over, I had to resume my 
course of every-day life, my wonted student-diligence, my ordinary 
round of duties. I felt unusual reluctance to go back to them, and 
more than usual regret at reaching the termination of my country 
holiday ; but I resolved valorously to combat these feelings, and 
devote myself to work in earnest. 

London struck me as looking particularly dull upon my entrance 
into its paved streets, with blocks of houses closing in on every side, 
after the free open-air greenness of the lanes and fields I had lately 
wandered among; but I was roused from these thoughts by hearing 
a well-known voice utter my name: “Syd, my boy! how are you? 
Weicome back to town!” 

“Maurice Darwin! Well met!” I returned, as my friend and I 
exchanged a warm grasp of the hand. The pleasure I had in seeing 
him again was heightened by a new feeling of interest as I looked 
into his face and uttered his name ; for it was that which I had seen 
written so many times upon the open leaf of the blotting-book at the 
forest cottage. “ Maurice Darwin!” I repeated, half in reverie, half 
in affectionate address, while I continued to shake him by the hand 
and fix my eyes on his; they glanced somewhat shyly away as he 
said, with a laugh :— 

“ Day-dreaming as ever, Syd, eh? Were your visions of me, old 
fellow, that you speak my name in that dreamy way ?” 

“Yes, Maurice, you have been in my thoughts, and very strongly 
too ; and I know that I have been in yours. You went, I am sure, 
to see my sister for me while I was away? Dear Helen! It is but 
a comfortless kind of life for her when I am absent; but she holds 
it her duty not to neglect old Mrs. Fretchley, and chooses the time 
of my holiday to go and stay with her on a visit. You called, did 
you not ?” 

“Te.” 
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“ And saw Helen ?” 

“Ves.” ‘ 

“ And how did she seem? Was she cheerful, was she happy ?” 

“She looks always cheerful—some women seem to have the 
knack of wearing a cheerful countenance, for the sake of their 
friends, that they may not think them unhappy ; but I should imagine 
the society of such a person as Mrs. Fretchley, with all her caprices 
and peevish humours, cannot be eminently calculated to promote 
high spirits.” 

“Poor Helen! However, her assumed cheerful face will become 
a genuinely cheerful one, now that she returns to her loving duty of 
housekeeper to her bachelor brother, Sydney. Come with me, 
Maurice, and see the dear sisterly welcome she will give him ; I am 
not a little proud of the affection my Helen bears me. Come; she 
will be glad to see you, I will answer for her.” 

“Your sister may prefer—she may wish to welcome you back 
alone, Syd; I will not mar the freedom of your first meeting ; 
another evening, perhaps, Miss Hamilton may suffer me to come and 
be with you both; you will have much to tell of your wanderings, 
Syd ; were they pleasant? Have you brought home a full portfolio? 
I want to see what sketches you have made.” 

“Come, then, to-morrow ; I shall expect you, Maurice.” 

With these words we parted, and I hastened on to the small 
lodging which my sister made Aome to me ; it was a humble place 
enough in itself, but her womanly taste gave it an air of elegance, 
her womanly love gave it the charm of domestic comfort and enjoy- 
ment. I saw her dear, beaming face the moment I entered the 
street ; it was looking out for me, it was watching for me. 

Maurice was right. It was a cheerful face, bright with that sweet 
look which a woman’s heart bids her eyes and lips and cheeks 
glow with, when it would fain persuade those she loves that she feels 
happy ; bright with that sweet look which shines in a woman’s 
countenance when her heart is full of joy at seeing those she loves 
return to her. 

As we sat over our pleasant tea—that delicious home-cosy meal— 
I told Helen that I had heard of her from my friend Maurice 
Darwin, who I found had kept faith with me, and been to see her 
during my absence. 

“Yes,” answered Helen. 

“ He promised me that he would,” said I. 

“Yes,” again rejoined Helen. 

I was struck with the similarly laconic reply; it was the same 
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monosyllable I had received from Maurice Darwin when I had 
spoken to him on the subject. 

“TI would have brought him home with me this evening ; I, know 
you would have given him a cup of tea and a cordial welcome, 
Helen, for the sake of him who came back in his company—your 
truant brother Sydney ; but he declined.” 

“He would not come ?” 

Helen’s soft voice uttered this with a tremulous cadence in the 
words ; the evening was drawing in so that I could not distinctly 
see her face, but her tone told me what its expression was. 

“He pleaded dread of intrusion—a delicacy of interrupting our 
first meeting ; he has promised to come to-morrow evening.” 

On the morrow I worked hard all day at my easel, but in the 
afternoon I indulged Helen and myself with a long walk together ; 
we strolled far, but on our return I perceived that Helen’s pace 
rather quickened than abated; she seemed eager to reach home, 
and when she arrived she bustled about in he: tea preparations with 
housewifely alacrity. 

“‘ You are not tired with your walk, my Helen ?” I observed. 

“Not in the least,” she answered, in a sprightly tone, and I 
thought I had never seen the “ cheerful face” look more cheerful. 

“T confess that I am a little,” I replied. ‘I shall be glad of tea 
—sweet, refreshing tea,” and I drew my chair to the table, as if 
preparing to begin; I stole a glance at Helen’s face, and saw a 
visibly disconcerted look cross it. 

“Will you not wait? Do you not expect ”—— she hesitated, and 
left her sentence unfinished. 

“Three cups set!” I exclaimed, as I perceived the addition to 
our usual tea equipage, “then you expect a visitor, Helen ?” 

“T thought you mentioned—I understood you to say that pro- 
bably—did you not tell me that your friend promised to take tea 
with us this evening, Sydney ?” 

“ Oh, ay, true; Maurice Darwin ; he said—or rather, I recollect 
now, that 7 said—this evening he.must come and look over my 
portfolio of sketches, and see what I had been doing during my 
rambles. Perhaps he did not understand that this was the evening 
appointed. I remember he said ‘some other evening.’” 

Helen sat down to her tea-table duties, with no slightest shade 
upon the cheerful face ; but I thought I perceived her hand tremble 
a little as she passed me my cup, and she did not look so perfectly 
unwearied with her walk as before. 

“T am afraid you are a little fatigued, after all, sister mine,” I said, 
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as I took the faltering hand in my own. It strove to keep steady, 
and return my pressure with a like firm one, while she answered :— 

““No, indeed ; I enjoyed my walk thoroughly, and you must take 
me just such another to-morrow, Sydney ; it does us both good. We 
shall be quite ourselves by the time we have finished tea.” 

A knock at the door at this instant made the hand [ still held start 
with an involuntary movement, and a sudden flush coloured the 
cheerful face. 

“TI think you will have to make fresh tea, for here is our guest 
after all,” I exclaimed, as I rose to meet him. “ Here’s Maurice.” 

He came in with a certain hurry and agitation of manner. “I 
was detained,” he said ; “forgive me; I could not get here before ; 
I was prevented.” 

“You remind us that we have apologies to make for beginning 
tea without you,” I returned. “If you are late, we are too early ; 
for we did not wait to ascertain whether you understood this 
was Our appointed evening or another; but you are come, so all 
is well.” ; 

There was not the faintest trace of lassitude about my sister now ; 
she looked, spoke, and moved alertly hospitable. “Your coming 
has another benefit for me, Mr. Darwin,” she said ; “‘my brother has 
reserved the sight of his portfolio until you arrived ; not one sketch 
have I had a peep at yet.” 

“ Bring forth your stores, Syd,” said Maurice, “and let me see that 
you have not been an idler.” 

As he looked over the drawings, I watched his countenance closely 
when he came to those taken in the vicinity of the forest cottage. 
* The scenery seemed perfectly unknown to him, for he admired its 
beauty, but betrayed no acquaintance with the locality. In answer 
to a question of his on this point, I mentioned the county in which 
it was situated. “It is a part of England I happen never to have 
seen,” he remarked ; “I must make a flying visit to it some holiday- 
time or other. What a lovely spot! This trout-stream, these over- 
arching trees, this cool greenness everywhere! It is a lurking-place 
for a dryad.” 

“Or for an earthly goddess—a lady—the lady in Comus, for 
instance,” I rejoined, with a glance of scrutiny at his face as I uttered 
“a lady,” which I slightly emphasised. 

“Why did you not introduce her figure here?” he said, pointing 
to a turfy glade in the picture; “it would have made a beautiful 
incident.” 

“I had no model ; my imagination did not suffice to supply me 
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with an ideal; can yours furnish me with one?” I rejoined, fixing 
my eyes full upon him. 

“Not I,” he replied, laughing; but the next moment his Icok 
evaded mine, and I saw the same half-conscious, half-shy glance cross 
his face that I had noticed before ; this time it took the direction of 
my sister, and as it fell upon Helen a strange emotion crossed my 
heart with a cold misgiving. ‘The name—his name—that I had seen 
written and re-written on the open page of the biotting-book in the 
forest cottage ; could it be that he had a secret attachment to this 
unknown “ lady,” and yet allowed his thoughts to wander towards 
my gentle Helen,—my innocent, guileless sister? The tokens of 
interest in my friend that she had unwittingly given recurred pain- 
fully to my thoughts, and a vague dread awakened by his manner 
smote upon me no less uneasily. I strove to throw off my anxiety 
for the moment, and addressed myself to entertaining Maurice with 
as unconcerned an air as I could, while I inwardly resolved that I 
would use every means to prevent him meeting my sister any more, so 
that there should be no chance of her interest growing into partiality, 
or of his notice being drawn towards her. 

I should have openly questioned Maurice Darwin upon the point 
that agitated me, but for two reasons : first, I felt that I had no right 
to exact confidence of a nature which I could not give in return ; I 
felt that I ought not to require of him explicit candour on a topic 
where I was not prepared to be equally frank ; if I sought to know, 
as friend to friend, what was the state of his affections, he might ask, 
as friend to friend, concerning mine ; and I felt conscious that this I 
could not bear; I entertained a jealous reserve—a romantic 
fastidiousness upon this one point, and never, even as a playful jest, 
was the subject of love made matter of allusion between us : more- 
over, another reason prevented my making any inquiries of Maurice 
Darwin as to the existence of an attachment on his part, and that 
was the circumstance of my having an unmarried sister, towards 
whom I began to fancy his attention was attracted. All I could do, 
in my present uncertainty, was to await the course of events, and so 
to frame matters between Maurice and Helen as that he should have 
no opportunity of attempting to trifle with her feelings, while she 
should have none of cherishing them into a preference dangerous to 
her peace. I succeeded thus far well, that I kept my friend and my 
sister apart ; they did not meet for many months after that evening. 
I could perceive that Helen was surprised at Maurice’s utter with- 
drawal from our society, and I could not be blind to his wonder at 
my constant excuses for not receiving him at my home any more ; 
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but I persevered in what I thought the right course for all parties, 
and knew that whatever perplexity they might feel, it was equalled 
by the suspense I suffered. ? 

When my next holidays came round, I could not resist stealing 
down to the forest again. Not only the season but the air of 
desolation I found struck a chill to my heart; the woodpaths were 
strewn with fallen leaves, dank and sodden with heavy rains and 
frequent snow ; the winter wind sighed and moaned amid the high 
trees, and, as I approached the cottage, the climbing plants trailed 
their bare wet branches about its walls in forlorn, skeleton tracery. 
I found it, withinside, deserted, dismantled, not a vestige left of 
former adornment. I wandered through the empty rooms with a 
_ sense of bereavement ; the image of “the lady” seemed melted into 
fair, vaporous shadow; it floated by me like some wafted cloud, 
white, transient, lost in far space. In the trellised verandah, standing 
on the spot where the small writing table had stood, I felt as if the 
fair image returned to me more palpably, more like itself as it had 
always been in my idea, beautiful, gracious, benign. 

Before my fancy the spread blotting-book, bearing the oft-written 
name of my friend, again arose to my view, clear, distinct, legibly 
visible. Was he her lover, her admirer? That he was favoured of 
her could not be doubted, for what hand but that of love had traced 
and retraced with lingering fondness the one cherished name? A 
feeling, not of envy, but of suggested proud joy to be so beloved, 
swelled my heart as I thought what my emotions would have been 
had I been thus honoured. I turned away, musing upon my own 
feelings. I recalled the one single incident of my life that could at 
all rank as an adventure, which had so coloured my inner life with 
romance as to have influenced my whole moral being and made me 
susceptible of no other impression of a like kind, in like degree. I 
knew that had it not been for this previous impression, the one I 
now received from “the lady of the cottage” would have produced 
an allengrossing effect; as it was, I knew that my heart was 
untouched although my imagination was enthralled by the vision that 
now occupied it. The beautiful reality of which I was enamoured to 
the exclusion of any other object was perhaps almost as fleeting, as 
unattainable, as far removed from my adoration as “the lady” of the 
forest cottage whom I had never beheld ; but it was still a reality—a 
worshipped reality, which with its imperishable memories reigned 
supreme in my heart of hearts. The occasion of its becoming a part 
of my existence was this. 

I had been wearied out by a long morning’s work at the casel, in 
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the height of a London season, when I strolled forth to find fresh air 
and relaxation amid the green shades of Kensington Gardens. I 
kept apart from tlhe throng, and pursued the paths most quiet and 
solitary ; for some time I lay upon the grass beneath the thickest of 
the trees and, partly in pleasant thought, partly occupied with a 
pleasant book, regained perfect rest of mind and body. I had closed 
my eyes to enjoy the full luxury of my restored condition when I 
heard a musical speaking voice, near to me, say: “ Don’t disturb. 
him, my dear ; he is sleeping.” 

I opened my eyes upon a pair, the most beautiful, the most earnest 
and speaking I ever beheld, bent full upon mine; the next instant 
they were withdrawn, and became occupied with a little child who- 
was standing near, and now began to cry: “Oh, where’s Lizzie? 
where’s nurse? I’ve lost her! Oh, what shall I do?” 

“ Never mind, dear, I’ll find her for you ; give me your hand, and 
T’ll take you to her,” answered the sweet voice, soothingly ; and with 
a gentle bow towards me, the lady led the stray little one away. 

I had no power to move, no power to address a single word to- 
her ; the whole had passed like a dream, and left me spell-bound. I 
saw her graceful figure as it retreated among the trees ; I saw her 
restore the child to its nursemaid and companions ; I saw her walk 
on, afterwards, in another direction, attended by a livery servant, 
who followed at some distance ; I saw her actually disappear by a 
path that turned out of sight, before I recovered from the trance into: 
which her sudden apparition had thrown me ; then I started up and 
moved a few paces forward, vaguely, in the direction she had 
vanished from my view; but she was gone—wholly gone. 

No subsequent exertion, rapidly and eagerly made, enabled me to- 
recover traces of her, and I was quitting the gardens, at last, with a 
sense of deep disappointment, when, emerging from the gate, I 
perceived two or three carriages drawing up to the posts, in succes- 
sion, ready for their several occupants ; these were approaching in 
groups of threes and fours, the ladies smiling and talking with the 
gentlemen in attendance to hand them in. 

One advanced by herself, and I had just recognised her for the 
lady whose voice and eyes had so spell-bound me, when I became 
aware that she was in great and imminent danger. The whole took 
place in a flashing instant. The horses of the carriage into which 
she was about to step made a sudden start forward ; those of the 
one immediately behind it plunged violently, and the lady was close- 
to the rearing animals, when I sprang forward, snatched her in my 
arms, and drew her back within the protection of the railings. 
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“Pardon me! your danger must be my excuse,” I said, as I 
retreated, respectfully raising my hat, when I saw that she was in 
safety. 

“Excuse! You have probably saved my life: accept my thanks— 
my truest thanks, sir.” 

Those beaming, earnest eyes were for an instant fixed on mine 
with the most entrancing expression of soft gratitude; the next, 
curtseying with mingled dignity and gentleness, she stepped into her 
carriage and was borne away. 

How I reached home, I never knew. My sight, my hearing, my 
every sense was absorbed with one sole idea, and took no note of 
external objects. For many days my mind was thus absorbed, and 
the effect upon it remained permanent and firm ; my whole being 
was changed ; from a careless, aimless youth I became a thoughtful, 
soul-occupied man, full of one strong though secret source of blissful 
contemplation. Yes, it made me happy—tenderly happy—to recall 
that sweet face, those speaking eyes, that fervent voice, that most 
womanly woman. ‘This was the lady of my life, whose once-seen 
perfection sufficed to guard my heart from the impression which the 
lady of the forest cottage produced upon my fancy ; that, however, 
was sufficiently touched to excite my interest and curiosity very 
powerfully, and I felt as if I could not rest until I had discovered 
farther particulars concerning her, were it no other than to learn who 
she was, and to ascertain whether my friend Maurice really enter- 
tained an attachment for her. 

Thus musing, I had left the cottage and taken the path which I 
knew led to the dwelling occupied by the old woman and her 
husband ; of her I would try to: obtain information ; from her prolix 
gossip I might glean something satisfactory. 

She remembered me when she saw me, and bade me welcome 
back ; she asked me if I would like to have a bed made up at the 
cottage, and whether I would like to become its tenant for a time, to 
sketch, or fish in the neighbourhood. 

“Why, it is hardly habitable now, dame,” I answered. “What 
has become of all the fine furniture and gay fittings that it once 
boasted? Where are all the pictures, the flower-stands, the settees, 
and easy chairs?” 

“Oh, all them fine gimcracks be gone, but it’s none the less decent 
and comfortable when it’s put to rights a bit; you shall see how snug 
I'll make it in a trice, when I lays a cloth for supper there, and puts 
a patchwork quilt on the bed, and tidy up the hearth and light a 
morsel o’ fire, and that.” 
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“ But what did you do with the pictures? Where did you put the 
vases and busts? What is become of them all?” 

“Oh, I did nothing with ’em, I put ’em nowhere ; they was none 
©’ mine. When my lord come down and found my lady gone, he bust 
into a fine flame at first, then he calmed down quite sudden and said 
no more, but went off as if he hadn’t a word left ; in a day or two he 
sent down a grave sort o’ body—sober as a judge, and silent as a 
undertaker, who went about collecting the things and having ’em 
packed up and seeing ’em carried away ; and he left the place as clear 
as you sees it now: but I means to have it fitted up neat and nice as 
soon as ever I can scrape a little money together, and put up 
serviceable drab moreen curtains, and get some good deal tables and 
Windsor chairs that'll make the house look quite respectable, and 
then I shall let it easy, and I hope you'll come and be my lodger, 
young sir, and make yourself at home there.” 

I found myself shuddering at this projected transformation of the 
forest cottage, as I recollected the fairy elegance of the sequestered 
retreat when I first beheld it; but I mastered my disgust and tried 
to extract from the old woman some tidings of those who had, at that 
time, been its inmates. She, however, either knew nothing more or 
would tell nothing more concerning them ; so I at length left her, 
baffled, and without a single clue to my object. 

I struck across the country, intending to gain the line of railway 
that would enable me to reach the West of England; I had long 
thought of Devonshire as a meet spot for my holiday rambles, and I 
now resolved to put the idea in practice. For economy’s sake, as 
the weather was fine, and the open air would be weicome, I went in 
one of the uncovered third-class carriages by the first train going. 
This I found went no farther than Bristol, but rather than remain 
for the next I took my place at once, resolving to stay that night and 
see the city, and go on the following morning to Devonshire. 

My fellow travellers were all uninteresting, commonplace people, 
and attracted none of my attention, with the exception of one, a 
little girl, who sat opposite me, and whose pale lips and bewildered 
eyes told me that she felt scared out of her wits. On my first entrance 
a sudden jolt of the train previous to starting threw the little girl 
forward, and she was jerked prone into my lap. As I lifted herup and 
replaced her she cast a deprecatory look into my face, and faltered : 

“ Beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure, but I couldn’t help it indeed ; I 
hope I didn’t hurt you, sir.” 

“Hurtme? no. I hope you are not hurt, my little maid,” I said, 
smiling as I thought of the fable of the fly on the, bull’s horn. 
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“Not at all, sir,” she replied, getting up to drop me a curtsey, 
which evolution had nearly:terminated in her stumbling against me 
once more. ‘Oh, dear!” she ejaculated, as she recovered her’ 
footing and held fast on to the side of the carriage to steady herself, 
“oh dear ! this rail’s a dizzying place.” 

“You are not accustomed to travel by railway—not accustomed 
to travel at all, probably,” I said. ; 

“No, sir; never left home before,” she answered, evidently 
intending to get up and bob a curtsey again (which seemed a natural 
accompaniment of her addressing a stranger), but, thinking better. of 
it, kept her seat. “They sent me up by rail to see aunt at Ealing, 
and I got there safe; and now she’s sent me home again, and I 
s’pose I shall get back safe.” She put her hand, as she spoke, to a 
paper label that was sewed on to her pinafore in front, and which 
had already attracted my notice from its oddity ; it seemed like the 
direction of merchandise, and to designate the child as a sort of 
human parcel, or bale of live goods; on it was scrawled in large, 
legible characters, “PENNY Brat, Bristol. To be called for.” 

“‘ And who is to call for you?” I said. 

“ Father’s to call for me. I hope he knows it’s to-day I’m coming 
back,” said the little girl. 

Wishing to ascertain that the equivocal inscription was not so 
much to be taken as indicating the price of the child as an- 
nouncing its cognomen, I said : “ And so your name is Penny Brat, 
is it?” 

“Yes, sir; Brat’s father’s name and Penelope’s mother’s name, 
and they call me Penny—Penny Brat. When I was sent up to 
aunt’s my name was stitched on me that I mightn’t get lost; and 
now I’m sent back it’s stitched on me again that I might come safe. 
Many children is sent that way by rail, they told father, and mostly 
come safe to hand.” 

“‘ Mostly,” I repeated to myself, as I looked at the child; “but 
what becomes of those who don’t ‘come safe’ I wonder.” 

On arriving at the Bristol station I helped the child from the 
carriage, and the next instant we stood together on the crowded 
platform ; she looking eagerly round into the faces of the bystanders, 
and still clinging to my hand, which she clutched with the instinctive 
confidence of her age. 

*‘Do you see your father, Penny?” I inquired. “Do you know 
whereabouts he will be likely to stand and look out for you ?” 

“No; he stood here when I saw him last, and I thought I should 
find him standing here to meet me to-Cay,” said the child. “Oh, if 
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he shouldn’t know it’s to-day! Oh, if he shouldn’t be come to fetch 
me home !” . 

“Where is your home?” said I. 

“It’s at the village—it’s in Wales, a good bit from here. Father 
brought me here in neighbour Owen’s cart last time ; I thought he’d 
borrow it again to take me back home. Oh, if he shouldn’t know 
it’s to-day! Oh! if he shouldn’t be come to meet me!” 

I helped my poor little friend to look everywhere about the station, 
and to make every inquiry of the porters and officials for her missing 
father ; but no man at all answering to his description could we find 
any trace of. 

Evening had crept on, and darkness was fast setting in ; no farther 
search could be made this night, so I felt that there was nothing to 
be done but to take Penny under my wing, and decide for her. 

“ Penny, will you trust yourself to me? Shall I take care of you ?” 

The child, for all answer, squeezed my hand more tightly, putting 
up her other hand also to help the squeeze. 


(To be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Peruaps the oldest contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine now 
living writes to me from Calais. His absence from England, he tells 
me, prevented him from seeing the March number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine until a few days ago, containing Dr. Leary’s article on Mr. 
Gladstone’s translation of “ The Shield of Achilles ” ; or the interest 
which he takes in the Homeric discussion would have prompted him 
to make an earlier communication on the subject. Seventy-three 
years ago, he reminds me, in the year 1801, Sylvanus Urban pub- 
lished a communication from him in the pages of the magazine, and 
on the strength of that old association he asks me to favour him with 
the publication of the following letter, which, indeed, stands in need 
of no such recommendation :— 


‘¢ The most unimaginative man,” said Macaulay, ‘must understand Homer.” 
There cannot be a better reason why ‘‘ Homer as he is” should be the primary 
object of his translators. Our great-grandfathers rejoiced in an English Iliad, 
which had only one defect—Homer as he is ot. Assuredly the contrarieties of 
its original and its traductive languages are hard to reconcile—the Grecian heroic 
verse ranges between seventeen syllables and thirteen, the English is stationary 
at ten; the Grecian ordo verborum is discretional, the English is definite; the 
Grecian prosody is positional and quantitive, the English is positive and accen- 
tual. This latter condition was noted by Cicero, as ‘the natural law of one 
accent, and one only, in every word of every language” (‘‘ Orator.”’ cap. xviii. 
58). Moreover, the five iambics of Homer’s almost contemporary, Archilochus, 
wherein spondees and dactyles were utterly ignored, became—how or when I 
know not—nationalised among the Anglo-Saxon poets (our present heroic verse), 
until lengthened by Ormin to seven—within two syllables of Homer’s general 
medium, and approaching his resonance more closely than any other metre ever 
did approach it, or ever will. Herein I submit my testimony of the readiness 
wherewith Homer’s idea and expression became my own—a quasi original—in 
much the largest portion of my heptametral versions of the first and last Iliads, 
with other excerfta, and among them “The Shield of Achilles”; avoiding, 
however, the divergences of George Chapman’s rhyme, and—delphinum sylvis 
—Mr. Newman’s uniform appendage of the trochaic terminal spondee—a 
classical formula, but an Anglican anomaly. 

My sole purpose being the vindication of the iambic heptameter, and of its 
rhythmical analogies with the Homeric measure so justly eulogised by Dr. Leary, 
I will merely observe that Mr. Gladstone’s translations are formed on the Trochaic 
Octometer Catalectic, as appears in the spondaic rest on the fourth foot of their 
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every line; expressing my regret that the rhyme should have incurred the doctor’s 
reproof of their ‘“‘ Tate-and-Brady” break up into an eight-and-seven psalmody. 
‘The “‘ play upon words ”—whereby I presume Dr. Leary to have intended their 
repetition—is too Homeric to be subjected to Voltairean politure ; and his other 
requisite, alliteration, having in either language but four-and-twenty to distribute- 
among several thousand words, is more easily reproduced than omitted. In our 
earlier poetry it supplied the intermediate rhyme, the assonance at least, and at 
this day it depends, not on the initial letter of a word, but on its vocalic power 
and accented syllable. 

Nothing could be more equitable than the collation of our poet-statesman’s 
octometers with the dissyllabics of his fellow-labourers in the Homeric vineyard ;. 
the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine will, I trust, admit to the same vantage 
ground the iambics wherewith I have attempted, Aiteratim et lineatim, to follow 
the Homeric verse—edetentim I leave to the English hexametrists :— 


** Thereon he wrought the Earth, thereon the Firmament, the Sea, 
The Sun, continual in his course, the Moon in her full orb, 
And all the signs whose circle forms the star-crown of the Heavens, 
The Pleiades, the Pluviz, with them Orion’s might, 
And Arctos, named in common speech The Wain—which duly turns 
Around Orion, and his track obsequiously attends :— 
The only Star in all the Heavens undipped in Ocean’s stream. 
Then formed he two fair cities, homes of voice-dividing men : 
In one of these were solemnised weddings, and wedding feasts ; 
Brides from their chambers were led forth, with torches freshly lit, 
And many a hymeneal song was chorussed on their way : 
Around them the young bridesmen danced, while in the joyous band 
Were mingled sounds of flute and lyre; and curious matrons stood 
In her own door-way each, and wondered as they passed.” 


EDMUND LENTHALL SwIFTE. 





Tue lives of Chang and Eng, the Siamese Twins, have yet to be 
written ; but in the meantime Dr. Hollingsworth, sometime their 
medical attendant, has communicated a few new and interesting 
particulars relating to his patients. It appears that up to within the 
last eight years of their lives the brothers did not live in a state of 
perfect amity, and just before the war broke out they “ took each 
other” to Dr. Hollingsworth, and jointly demanded a separation. 
Eng, who is described as having the better disposition of the twain, 
roundly declared that he could not live any longer with his brother, 
and Chang was quite content that they should part. But “ their 
business agent” naturally objected, and his arguments, taken in 
connection with the difficulties raised by the doctor, overcame their 
resolution. ‘Their wives were sisters, born in North Carolina, “ un- 
educated, but naturally intelligent.” They had two children, both 
deaf and dumb, and lived to see one, a girl, comfortably married 
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The brains of the twins were perfectly distinct, and “ often in driving 
a bargain they would walk aside and consult together as to what was 
best to do.” One of their favourite recreations was playing draughts ; 
but they would never play against each other, observing “that was 
not amusing.” It was Chang who sickened and died first. Eng saw 
what was coming, and though still strong and healthy, never sought 
to hide his consciousness that his fate was indissolubly bound up with 
that of the brother to whom he was so strangely linked. ‘“ We can’t 
live long,” he was accustomed to say, as he watched Chang daily 
sinking—a simple remark, but if we will think it over, and try to 
realise all the meaning it covers, one of the saddest ever moaned 
with human voice. 





Tue discussion of the past month on the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of the “ Third Standard” of education for the children of out-door 
paupers has led me to make some investigation into the progress of 
public opinion on the question of the instruction of the poor, and 
the frankest and most straightforward statement of a conviction 
adverse to education in the early days of the present century that 
I have been able to discover is that of a regular correspondent of 
Sylvanus Urban’s, who in the first year of this century was known in 
these pages as “ A Southern Faunist.” Here is an extract from one 
of his letters :--“‘ Much solicitude and money have been bestowed of 
late years by many well-meaning people in endeavouring to check the 
increasing idleness and immorality of the poor ; but unfortunately they 
have erred in the method of their attempt, the principal effort made 
by them being teaching children reading and writing—two acquire- 
ments that experience shows are greatly misused. The young 
scholars, instead of confining their reading, as #heir patrons and 
patronesses intended, to the religious works, eagerly learn the 
obscene songs hawked about by ballad-singers, and if they go out 
to service become subscribers to the abominable circulating libraries 
that are now established in every petty town, from whence they 
obtain books that corrupt their morals and political principles. Of 
writing they make little other use than to carry on amorous and 
gossiping correspondence, or, what is worse, to commit forgery. 
Reading and writing promote not their welfare and happiness, but, 
on the contrary, make them proud, idle, and discontented.” In 
a succeeding number of the magazine I find another correspondent 
calling in question the soundness of these views, to whom “The 
Southern Faunist ” replies :—“ ‘J. G.’ accedes to my assertion that a 
great revolution has taken place in the minds of the lower classes 
* ‘Von. XII.,, N.S. 1874. 3D 
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within the last ten years, and I request him to recollect that it is 
about fifteen years since the fashion of establishing schools for the 
poor became general.” For the first five years, it seems, while the 
baleful seeds were sowing, the curse of knowledge did not begin to 
make itself manifest ; but so soon as the unhappy victims of reading 
and writing began to break loose upon society terrible consequences 
followed, and it took only ten years to render idle and immoral the 
hitherto industrious and virtuous poor. 





But “The Southern Faunist” stood by a certain “standard” of 
education, though it corresponded neither with Mr. Forster’s “ Fifth” 
nor with Lord Sandon’s “Third.” I give it in his own words. 
“TI wish it to be understood,” he says, “ that I only except to the 
teaching of poor children reading and writing ; for I think it highly 
beneficial, both to themselves and the community, that the boys 
should be instructed in mechanical, agricultural, and horticultural 
avocations, and the girls in spinning, plain work, mending clothes, 
brewing, baking, washing, and other useful household business. It 
is also right that both sexes should be taught to repeat and com- 
prehend the Lord’s Prayer, the Belief, and Catechism, and be put 
into the habit of attending divine service on Sundays constantly. 
Moreover, they should be showed the manner of counting their 
earnings, and the best method of appropriating them to their bene- 
fit.” And having made these daring concessions, my ancient friend, 
who, fortunately for his peace of mind, did not live to see Professor 
Huxley’s Scheme of Education for the London School Board, adds : 
“Neither should it be omitted to bring them up in a proper mode 
of behaviour towards their superiors and elders, and in habits of 
frugality, temperance, cleanliness, and quietness.” But “The Southern 
Faunist’s” warnings were too late. The downward course had been 
begun. The infatuation of those well-meaning people whose errors 
my correspondent deplored was incurable. It was an easy descent 
from the small blunder of ninety years ago to the School Boards 
of 1874. 





In “Coningsby” Mr. Disraeli introduces us to an opera manager 
who, like the majority of the right hon. gentleman’s characters, is 
in a very large way of business. Villebecque, we are told, would be 
satisfied with nothing less than universal empire in the managerial 
world. He had established his despotism at Paris, his dynasties at 
Naples and Milan. Berlin fell before a successful but costly campaign,: 
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zand only St. Petersburg and London still remained. “ Resolute 
and reckless, nothing deterred Villebecque. One season all the 
opera houses in Europe obeyed his nod, and at the end of it he 
was ruined.” I hear from across the Atiantic some gossip to the 
effect that an effort is about to be made to realise this dream of 
Operatic empire. The scheme arises directly out of the visit of the 
{Italian Opera Company to the principal cities of the western con- 
tinent of America. Mr. Strakosch is, as a result of that tour, out 
of temper with prima donnas, and, in conjunction with his brother 
and Mr. Merelli, is determined to see what can be done in the 
way of uprooting the “star” system. It is said that these three 
managers almost control four or five of the best paying opera houses 
an the world; and “when they are masters of Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Vienna, New York, and a few smaller places, they can 
dictate their own terms.” This last assertion is probably undeniable, 
though its importance is considerably qualified by,the use of the 
adverb of time. In the meanwhile operatic managers continue to 
groan under the burden of terms exacted by “stars,” and protest that 
there is no margin of profit left for themselves, or prospect of fair 
payment for any one else. Mr. Strakosch declares that Patti has been 
anduced to accept an engagement to visit America only by the bribe 
of £400 for every performance and the payment of the travelling 
expenses of six persons! This charge met, what remains to satisfy 
the claims of the tenors, the baritones, the basses, the chorus, the 
orchestra, and the manager, not to mention expenses on account of 
rent and properties? It is gratifying to know that it is not the 
managers that Messrs. Strakosch and Merelli are concerned about 
so much as the public ; and since this disastrous tour in the western 
<ities they have arrived at the conclusion that the public would 
prefer a strong stock company of first-class artists, rather than have 
one “star,” a cheap company, mutilated representations, and shabby 
properties. Put in this way, there is no doubt that they are right ; 
but is there not an attainable happy medium ? 





SPIRITUALIstTs and believers in signs, forecasts, and presentiments 
are not in the habit of reasoning with the unbeliever. They never 
attempt to meet the sceptic on the sceptic’s own ground. Hence 
the wide gulf which always remains between the two parties. Were it 
otherwise I would venture to ask the watchers for and interpreters of 
messages from the unseen world to account for the myriads of pre- 
sentiments unfulfilled and mysterious tokens which are the heralds of 
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nothing at all. I have frequently heard noises which in ordinary 
parlance were unaccountable and were never afterwards explained. 
I have had presentiments which have leaped as it were unbidden 
into my mind and remained there with a persistence which has 
impressed me strangely for a while; but they were presentiments 
without sequence. If they were forewarnings at all, they were false 
witnesses of the future. When it can be shown that, not in here and 
there an instance, but in all known cases of mysterious signs and warn- 
ings something notable happens, I may begin to consider the cogency 
of the faith as it is in the author of the “ Night Side of Nature.” 
I was once asked by a very able man to believe that we fre- 
quently had presentiments just before the advent of a friend or 
acquaintance, for which we could not account except on the 
hypothesis of some spiritual emanation casting, as it were, the 
“shadows before” our coming friends. I thought it an interesting 
theory, and imagined that I could recall many instances of this order 
of presentiment. I gave the doctrine a chance of converting me. 
For a week I kept psychological watch over my spiritual warnings,. 
but in that time I had drawn so many blanks and never a prize that 
I went to my friend and advised him to apply my method of investi- 
gation. He did so, and the occult emanation hypothesis collapsed. 
So I suspect would many another theory of tokens and presentiments- 
if we only had half as good a record of the signs which signify 
nothing and the forewarnings which begin and end with themselves, 
as we have of those which are—accidentally and exceptionally, I say 
—followed by events. 
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